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GRAND REVIEW OF THE NATIONAL ARMY AT | Bailey’s Cross Roads, and the adjacent hills, Mason’s and Munson’s. 


WASHINGTON. 
Seventy Thousand Men on the Field. 

Tue review held by Gen. McClellan on Wednesday, the 20th of 
November, presented a spectacle never witnessed on this side of the 
Atlantic, for on that day nearly 70,000 patriot soldiers stood in arms 
ready to meet the enemies of their country, avho combine the two- 
fold characters of rebels and brothers. 

The spot chosen for the review was the open plain adjoining 





We have described and illustrated these localities so often that we 
shall content ourselves by adding that Bailey’s Cross Roads are 
situated eight miles from Washington, in the direction of Fairfax 
Court House, at the junction of the Columbia turnpike and the 
Alexandria and Leesburg turnpike. Between the Cross Roads and 
Munson’s Hill, a mile and a half distant towards Falls Church, is a 
plain two miles in length, which was prepared by clearing off the 
fences, filling up the ditches, etc., for this grand display. 

At half-past nine o’clock the General commanding, attended by 
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all his staff officers, left his headquarters, escorted by a column of 
1,800 regular cavalry. The array was most imposing as this splendid 
cortege moved through the streets, the cavalry marching by platoons 
until it reached the bridge, where it was compelled to march by col- 
umns of four, and afterwards defiled along the road leading by 
Arlington Heights to the review ground. Gen. McClellan was 
plainly attired. As he rode in advance of his numerous retinue he 
was loudly cheered. 

In the upper and lower divisions, Gen. McCall’s and Gen. Heiant- 
zelman’s, from which a march of some eight or ten miles had t2 be 
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made, the troops were astir at from two to three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and were on the march long before daylight. All of the seven 
divisions on the Virginia side cf the Potomac were represented in 
the review, but enough were lef: in each to supply double the usual 
picket force to guaid the comets and a reserve in addition strong 
enough to repel any attsck in force the enemy eould make. , 

As early as nine o’clock the head of the column of Gen. Blenker’s 
division, the headquarters of which are nearest to Bailey’s, began to 
arrive at the grounds from the Washington road. Soon after Gen. 
McDowell's advance guard appeared on a road entering the grounds 
from the same direction, but farther to the west. Next came the 
head cf Gen. Franklin’s column, approaching from the Alexandri» 
road; snd soon after the division of Gen. Smith — to enter the 
er unds from the direction of Falls Church. Gen. Fitz John Porter 
was next cn the ground, bringing his forces by still another road. 
The troops now poured in from #ll directions, those under Gen. 
Heintzelman following Gen. Fronklin’s division, and the column of 
Gen. McC. }] succeed’ng that of Gen. Smith, and continucd without 
ce*saticn until half-pa:t eleven 0’c’ock. 

The scene now was most exhilarating—more than 20 Generals, 
with their staffs, numbering above 150 horsemen, were dashing 
hither and thither arranging their divisions—which presented a 
total of above 70,000 men, including seven regiments of cavalry, 
numbering rearly 8,000 men. v 

At a quarter past 11 o’clock the President of the United States 
entered the grounds in his carriage, followed by the Secretary of 
State, also in his e:rriage, and by the Secretary of War and Post- 
master-Grneral, secompenied by Mrs. General McDowell and by 
two daughters of General Taylor on horseback. The party were 
escorted to a slight elevation near the centre of the area, marked by 
a whi'e flag, where they were soon joined by General McClellan 
and his steff. The cavalry escort was formed in line on the left. 
The seven regiments of vo'unteer cavalry, and the entire artillery 

resent, were placed cn the outer margin ¢ f the grounds. The 
infintry were formed into columns by divisions in mass. Every- 
thing bcing now in reaciness, a salvo to the President and General- 
in-Chief was fired by four batteries of artillery designated for that 

! Fe. 

4 the merntime the President and Seerctory of State, Secretary 
of War and Assistant Secretary of War, alighted from their car- 
ringes, mounted horses :nd prepared to eecompany General Mc- 
Clellen in his review of the liners. This occupied abcut an hour 
end a half. Then commenced the march of the troops past in re- 
view. The honor of leading the column was assigned to the First 
Rifle Regiment of Pennsy!vania Reserve, or the Bucktiils, which 
was with General McCle!lan in Western Virginia. ‘The divisions 
then parsed in the fol'owing crder: ; 

First—General McCall’s division, composed of the brigades of 
Generals Meade, Reynolds and Ord. : 

Seecnd—General Heiutzelman’s division, composed of the brigades 
of Gener)! Sedgwick, J. mivon and Richardson. q 

Third—General Smith’s division, composed of the brigades of 
Generals Hancock, Brocks and Benhem. 

Fourth—General Franklin’s division, composed of the brigades of 
Genera's Slecum, Newton and Kearney. 

Fifth—The division of General Bi ~ a composed of the brigade 
of General Stahl and of two Lrigades commanded by senior Colc- 

’ 


8. 

Sixth—The division of General Fitz John Porter, composed of 
the brigades of Generals Mcrell, Martindale and Butterfield. 

Seventh—The division of Gencral McDowell, composed of the 
brigades of Generals King and Wadsworth, and a brigade now com- 
manded by Cv lenel Frisbie. 

Upon the right of the General commanding during the review 
were the Presid: nt, the Secretary of State, the Secretary and As- 
sistant Seeret.ry of War, Quortermester-General Meigs, and the 
Piince de Joinville. Mingled with his staff were General Sumner, 
and from time to time a number of the division and of the brigade 
Generals whose forces were in the review. Upon the ground were 
also ell the rest of the Cabinet officers, and a number of Foreign 
Ministers end their fami'ies, grouped in carriages and on horsebsck 
around the carriage of the President, which, conteining Mrs. Lin- 
coln and some friends, was immediately oppesite to the position of 
the Commanding General. Among these were Governor Andrew 
and lady, of Massachusetts; the Misses Stewart, nieces to Colonel 
Scott, Assistant Secretary of War; Frederick A. Seward, Assistant 
Secretary cf Stute, and Jady; Hon. Montgomery Blair, Postmaster- 
Generel, and lady, end two daughters of General Taylor; Mrs. 
General McDowe'l, Mrs. General Smith; Francis P. Blair, senior, 
Esq.; W. Russell, of the Zimes; Frank Leslie’s Artist, etc. 

One of the most interesting features of the day to many was the 
maitiil music, played by more than 50 bands, mest of which were of 
the first order. In two or three instances the bands of the whole 
brigades were consolidated. The consolidated band in General 
Buiterfield’s brigade numbered 120 pieces, and played with excellent 
effect, while the brigade was passing in review, a quickstep, entitled 
“The Standard Bearer Quickstep,’ composed for and dedicated to 
General Butterfield. 

The whole review was most admirably conducted. Infinite credit 
is due to General McDowell, who was the commander of the review, 
for the promptness with which his vast column was moved. 








Barnum’s American Museum. 


HIS immense establishment offers the greatest combination of 
living marvels ever seen together, including a Living WHALE 
from the const of Labrador, swimming in a large tank ; the Living Hip- 
povesanss from the River Nile in Egypt; a School of very large 
speckled Prook Trout; 200 Educated White Rats, performed by Signor 
Pictro D’Olivera, just arrived {rom Itely; the large Aquaria abounding 
withrliving fish, swimming in their crystal ponds of river and ocean 
water, &c., &e., hesides Dramatic Performances daily at 3 and 74 o’clock 
P.M. Admission to all only 25 cts. Children under ten years, 15 cts. 
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WAR oF 1861. Single copies always on sale, 
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1 year (to one address). .' 
And an Extra Copy to the person sending a Club of Five. Every 
additional subscription, $2. 





Pictorial History of the War of 1861. 


No 18 of this great national work is now issued. It contains 
a full account of the battles of Ball’s Bluffand Belmont, etc., 
and is illustrated by 30 splendid maps and engravings. No 
publication in the country gives so clear and complcte ac- 
counts of all the leading events and incidents of the war. 
All public documents of importance, emanating North or 
South, find a place in its pages. See advertisement on last 
page but one. 
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The State of the Nation. 





Tue flag of the Union waves in all the rebel States except | 


Alabama and Arkansas. It was planted in Georgia, on 
Tybee Island (at the mouth of the Savannah river, and com- 


November. The fortifications erected there by the rebels 
had been abandoned, and the National troops are now cn- 
gaged in repairing and extending them, with a view to per- 
manent occupancy, and as the basis of future demonstra- 
tions on Savannah. The alarm in that city, as well as in 
Charleston, created by the capture of Port Royal and the 
subsequent operations of the fleet, amounts to a rea) panic, 
and all the means of conveyance to the interior, whether for 
persons or effects, are crowded to their utmost capacity. 
The town of Beaufort has not yet “cen occupied by the Na- 
tional troops, but a couple of gunboats are stationed off it 
to prevent the return of any rebel force. Hilton Head 
Island, on which is situated Fort Walker (now changed in 
name to Fort Welles), has been wholly occupied by the 
forces under Sherman, who have thrown up extensive works, 


making Port Royal a general depot for the fleet and army des- 
tined to operate inthe South. The position is admirably chosen 
for this purpose, the harbor being not only large, commo- 
dious and safe, but with a depth of water capable of receiving 
the largest ships. A large amount of cotton, some ready 
for market, a part picked but not yet ginned, and a still 
greater part in the field, has been discovered on Hilton 
Head and the adjacent islands. Gen. Sherman had abstained 
from seizing any of this, but itis said that orders have gone 
out to confiscate it at once, and send it North, on Goy- 
ernment account. <A correspondent of the 7imes states that 
he has found, on three plantations, an amount of cotton, 
plucked, but not yct ginned, sufficient to make 1,500 bales. 

At last accounts, a joint naval and military expedition was 
organizing at Port Royal, to consist of two brigades, under 
Gen. Viele, designed to operate at some other point on the 
coast, probably against I’ernandina, in Florida, the eastern 
terminus of the railway running across the neck of the 
Florida peninsula, from the Allantic to the Gulf of Mexico, 
It is believed that the expedition under Gen. Butler, which 
sailed lately from Boston in the Constitution and other 
transports, is designed for the reinforcement of the troops 
already at Port Royal, where it is proposed to have a large 
force ready to be thrown upon any point in the South which 
may appear most vulnerable. 

Another grand expedition, to be commanded by Gen. 
Burnside, second only in magnitude to that which sailed on 
the 29th of October, is rapidly concentrating at Annapolis. 
Eight regiments are already at that point, together with 23 
gunboats and transports. The destination of this force is 
unknown—it may be Mobile, New Orleans, or Galveston. 
If destined to act against New Orleans, it will probably be 
in conjunction with the powerfol land and water expedition 
now organizing for the descent of the Mississippi from Cairo, 
of which we have occasion to speak in another column. It 
is certain that a serics of heavy blows are aiming at the 
Southern frontier, and that without at all weakening the 
gigantic army which impends, like an avalanche, on the North. 
This army remains intact, becoming every day more tho- 
roughly drilled and edneated, and more capable of dealing 
the great, decisive blow of the war, when the time for strik- 
ing shall arrive. Its proficiency in the military art was de- 
monstrated in the late grand review, when 70,000 men were 
manoeuvred in one field with a precision, ease and effect only 
reached in France and Prussia through many years of study 
and practice. 

The silence which has so long reigned at Pensacola has at 
last been broken. The accounts which have thus far reached 
us are all from rebel sourges, and exceedingly vague and 
contradictory. ‘The most that can be gathered from them ig, 
that, on the 23d or 24th of November, Fort Pickens opened 
fire on some of the rebel vessels that had shown themselves 
in the bay, which was retaliated from the rebel batteries on 
shore, when the cannonading became general, the National 
ships off the port taking part. From the tone ef the rebel 
despatches, snd the curt and querulous manner they are pre- 
sented by the Richmond newspapers, it seems certain that 
the rebels had the worst of the affair. The National troops 
in Fort Pickens and on Santa Rosa Island are about 2,000 
in number; the rebel force on the main land is from 8,000 
to 10,000. 

On the line of the Potomac nothing of importance has 
occurred since the disaster at Ball’s Bluff, for which—it is 
to be regretted—Gen. Stone has escaped being held account- 
able before a Court Martial. It is true we have had the 
usual number of pointless and disastrous reconnoissances 
and skirmishes, with rather more than the usual number in 
killed, wounded and prisoners. The only really important 
and successful reconnoissance, that of Mathias Point, it 
seems was undertaken by Col. Graham without orders from 
his superiors, and he was, consequently, put for a time under 
arrest. Had he concerted his plans with his superiors, we 
have no doubt they would have speedily reached the enemy 
through the thousand spies who swarm in Washington, and 
penetrate the secrets of the highest military councils, and 
he would have found the inevitable “ superior force” pre- 
pared to receive him. As it was, he did his work quietly, 
well and effectively, but without the “‘ regulation” loss. The 
Potomac still remains blockaded, but capriciously, by the 
rebels. Vessels often slip past their batteries unmolested, 
while on other occasions they are vigorously assailed. This 
state of things, so disgraceful to the country, has provoked 
the comments of the foreign press, which naturally regards 
it as an evidence of weakness on the part of the Govern- 
ment. ‘What prospect of that Government being able to 
| deal an effective blow on the Sonthern coast, thousands of 
miles away,” so they reason, ‘ when it allows the principal 
highway to its Capitol to be closed, at its very doors?” As 
observed by the Commercial Advertiser, ‘‘ This blockade has 
continued too long, and ouglit never to have been allowed to 
exist. It cannot be that the Fedcral Government doubts its 
ability to silence and even annihilate these Potomac batteries. 
The fortifications can scarcely be one-tenth part as formidable 
as those at Port Royalentrance. Let them be as peremptorily 
| dealt with, and the Potomac will be permanently freed from 
its present embargo.” 





manding the water approaches to that city), by a detach- | 
ment of the National forces from Port Royal, on the 24th of | those incomprehensible changes to which all militery mat 


and are erecting storehouses, wharves, etc., with the view of | 


Affairs in Kentucky and Missouri have undergone one of 


| ters in that direction seem to be periodically subject. The 
| National forces under Generals Schoepf and Nelson, after 
the successes of Camp Wildcat and Ivy Mountain, naturally 
porenny on towards Cumberland Gap and East Tennessee, 
where, in anticipation of their approach, a general uprising 
| of the loyalists was concerted. ‘They began to organize, 
| and had cut off the retreat of Zollicoffer and his rebels by 
| burning down the bridges on the Knoxville Railroad, and 
| were in other ways prepared to lend a powerful support to the 
National army. But the victorious advance of the latter 
was suddenly stopped by ‘‘superior orders,” and the col- 
umns of Nelson and Schoepf withdrawn to the centre of 
the State, where a ‘‘ masterly inactivity” is being illustrated 
on a scale only second -to that on the Potomac. The soldiers 
are sald to have received this order with equal astonish- 
inent and disgust, almost amounting to insubordination. 
The volunteers from East Tennessee, whose hopes of re- 
lieving their oppressed relations and friends, within a few 
days, had been excited to the highest pitch, were overcome 
with despair. Many, when the bugle sounded for them to 
retrace their steps, threw thenselves on the ground and 
wept; and all went to their new ficld of operations (if there 
are really to be any operations) dispirited, if not demo- 
ralised. 

The same inexplicable vacillation has received another 
illustration in Missouri. The army which Fremont marched 
to the southern border of the State, driving the entire force 
of the rebels before him, has been marched back to St. 
Louis, or stationed on the line of St. Louis, Jefferson City 
and Sedalia, while Price and McCulloch have advanced 
again,. reoccupied Springfield, and now hold the entire 
southern half of the State, which is becoming a desert 
under their ravages. ‘Twice have the National armies ad- 
vanced, and twice have the loyal inhabitants of Southern 
Missouri rallied around the starry flag, only to find them- 
selves betrayed into the hands of an unscrupylous and 
bloody invader. Their property consumed, a large part of 
those who have escaped the rtfflanism of Price and Me- 
Culloch have fled to the northern towus of Missouri, where 
they now are, penniless and suffering. God’s blessing can 
never attend a Government which trifies thus with the 
loyalty and devotion of its people! We look in vain fora 
reasonable vindication of the policy which abandons half a 
loyal State to the ruffians of Arkansas and Texas. None is 
offered; and the public mind has settled down into the con- 
clusion that this cruel and unnecessary refreat (that’s the 
word!) was resolved on only because the advance was 
planned and executed by Fremont! If this theory be true, 
then the policy pursued by the Government in Missouri is 
equally childish and criminal. We have no call to praise 
Fremont nor his conduct; but we do say that it is a dis- 
grace to the National name, a loud protest against the 
wisdom and foresight of the Government, and a reflection 
on the skill and ability of those at the head of the army in 
Missouri, that one-half of the State is to-day the forage- 
ground, and its loyal inhabitants the victims, of a horde of 
brutal ruffians from Arkansas and Texas, ameliorated only 
by an infusion of savages from the border! If half the 
charges alleged against Fremont be true, try him and shoot 
him; but let not the people of Missouri suffer either for his 
faults or his follies! It is all very fine and grand to talk to 
us about military science and strategy, and ‘concerted 
movements,” but none of them, nor all of them, can justify 
a neglect of the first duty which a Government owes to its 
people—protection to life and property. It is better to 
secure the loyal citizen of Southern Missouri from robbery 
and persecution, than it is to pamper thieving ‘“ niggers” 
in South Carolina, by buying stolen turkeys at a shilling a 
pair! Let those who think our picture of the sufferings of 
the loyalists in Missouri, who have been abandoned to the 
tender mercies of Price and McCulloch, overdrawn, read 
the following extract from the Springtield correspondence 
of the St. Louis Democrat, written on the eve of the evacu- 
ation of that town, November 10th: 

*T need hardly speak of the great consternation into which the citizens 
of § re were thrown upon becoming aware that our army was 
reilly northward bound. Their grief wes the more poignant irom the 
fact that it was only so recently that the great mass of the populution 
had been allowed to return to their homes and friends. The iact, too, 
came upon them so suddenly, and at the same time s0 unexpectedly. 
General Hunter conducted his affairs admirably. Up to Friday evening 
even brigade commanders were uncertain as to whether the movement 
of the next morning was to be a forward or « retrograde one. Among 
the people of the town no suspicions whatever seemed to exist as to the 
possibility even of a return; and if any had been entertained, the for- 
ward movement of Sicgel and Asboth towards Wilson’s Creek would 
have lulled them all. nd when, therefore, on Saturday morning, long 
lines of infantry, artillery and cavalry were seen marching out of town 
by the Bolivar road, they would not believe w hat their own eyes assured 
them, and rushed wildly about inquiring whether it was porsible that 
they were again to be left at the mercy of the rebel army. Nota iew 
brave men felt their hearts sinking within them, and not a jew tears 


arose to the eyes of long suffering women as they saw the forces filing 
by the homes which must soon aguin be desolate. 


“ The sufferings and outrages heaped upon the large Union population 
of this vicinity since the 10th of August, while the country has been at 
the mercy of the rebel hordes, would, if adequately described, form one 
of the saddest pages ever written. Homes have not only been rendered 
desolate, and families robbed of their dearest treasures, but fathers 
brothers and husbands have been persecuted, pursued, and when found 
shot down with a cruclty and vindictiveness characteristic of the days 
of the Huguenots and Waldenses. Hardly a Union citizen of the vicinity, 
and four-fifths of the entire population sre such, had, before the arriva. 
ot our troops, two weeks since, been able to attend to a single matter 
sonnected with their usual avocations. They had cither fied outright 
to Rolla, St. Louis, or the free States, or had lived a life of continual 
peril and hardship, hidden away among the surrounding forests or 
prairies, only now and then seizing «an occasional opportunity—and then 
at the risk of their livee—of visiting their homes and fumilies. Ever 
since the arrival of our troops, these exiles have been flocking in. I do 
not know that I have ever seen more real heartfelt feelings expressed 
than I have witnessed on the part of the people of Springficld on the 
appearance of the Federal army which has so long been looked for, and 
the advent of which it was supposed would end all theirtroubles. No 
wonder that this sudden evacuation of the place again should strike th m 
with consternation and grief. A week hence will find hardly a Union 
family left in the place. .Hitherto they have borne up under troubles 
ind persecutions with a passable good grace, under the impreesion that 
4 reappearance of a Federal army would be the inangnration of a per- 
manent peace, and perhaps, in a measure, of the comforts of old times. 
But now their last hope has left them, and all are making preparations 
fora departure. A great many have already left, but the great lack of 
transportation facilities will render it necessary for many—women and 
‘hildren, as well as men--to resort to the original mode of locomotion. 
Yet ali feel that they had better do even this tuan to remain, and go they 
will. If they can procvre nothing in the shape of a conveyance they 
will walk. The plaza to-day has Seon thronged with the t ams of these 
exiles who have gathered together their families and a few of their 
hovsehold goods, and are now fleeing from their homes perhaps for all 
time, A more melancholy congregation I have never witnessed.” 
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The Hegira of Davis. 

Tum rebel capitol has been transferred from Richmond to 
Nashville, in Tennessee, by act of the rebel Congress, now 
im session in the former city. The object of this change is 


not apparent, unless it has been made with reference to an | that General Jackson, commanding the rebel forces at 


abandonment of Virginia. It may be that the insurgent 
chieftains have found it too hazardous to conceutrate the 
great body of their forces so far away from the centre of 
the rebellion, now threatened in the rear. They have no 
doubt discovered the impossibility of holding Western Vir- 
ginia, where they have suffered an unbroken series of re- 
verses. The North-eastern counties have also been lopped 
off by Gen. Banks. The only seaboard line of communica- 
tion southward may at any time be jnterrupted by the National 
troops; and the only remaining through line has already 
suffered sundry interruptions from the loyalists of Eastern 
Tennessee, and is, furthermore, liable to be broken by an 
advance of Union forces from Eastern Kentucky. With 
these two lines of communication destroyed or rendered un- 
available, the ariny in Virginia would be equally cat off from 
supplies and reinforcements, as well as from retreat. With 
Nashville as their base of operations, the rebel Government 


and Generals will! be in closer relations with their centres of | 
strength, and, at any rate, have a way open for escape in 


case of any great reverse. 
Furthermore, the supplies of Virginia, and her capacity 
for receiving irredeemable paper money, are exhausted. The 
_true Southerners have no sympathy with her people, and 
make but few efforts to conceal their contempt. They are 
in Virginia, not for the defence of that State, but in order to 
keep the seat of war out of their borders; and as soon as 
these are invaded they abandon her to her fate, without an 
expression of sympathy or a sigh of regret. Poor “Old 
Dominion!” Whatever may be the result of the war, she 
can never be ‘ Virginia” again. The name may possibly 
continue to be borne by a fragment of her ancient territory 
between the Blue Ridge and the sea; but it can never again 
be a synonym for dignity and power. 
We repeat, the hegira of Davis and his accomplices be- 


tokens an early abandonment of Virginia; and we have little | 


doubt, if the truth could be known, that the guns at Man- 
assas are being sent southward as rapidly as the means of 
transportation will allow, and that when the Union forces Co 
advance on that stronghold, they will find it deserted, and 
the enemy far away, beyond the reach of pursuit. 








The Slidell-Mason Affair. 
IN common with the press generally, we have been led into 
error by following the authority of Frank Moore's * Diary 
of the Revolution,” in the case of Henry Laurens, cited in 
our comments on the capture of Mason and Slidell in our 
last number. Laurens was not taken on a Dutch, but onan 
American vessel. This fact does not, however, reflect in 


any way on the action of Com. Wilkes. His justification | 


does not depend on precedent, but on the law of the case as 
established by Great Britain, and accepted by all maritime 
nations. If one belligerent has tie right tu seize articles 
contraband of war, dispatches, or oflicers and soldiers of 
the other belligerent, on board neutral ships on the high seas, 
it is because that such articles and men, reaching their 
destination, may act or be used, to the damage of the belli- 
gerent exercising the right of seizure. If the mission of 
Slidell and Mason, to Europe could be regarded as likely to 


damage our interests in any way, the bearers of that mission | 
became obnoxious to the penalties conceded by the Law of | 


Nations against contraband, and they were liable to seizure 
accordingly. The principle in all cases is the samey whether 
as regards arms, disvatches, or officers, civil or military. 
So said Lord Stowell, the great English authority on Mari- 
time Law, in the case of the Orozembo, quoted by us last 
week, and so say we. If Great Britain wishes to change 
her policy and practice in this matter of Maritime Law, 
and interpolate new rules, we have no doubt our Govern- 
ment will listen to the proposition. But until then we base 
our right to the rebel Ambassadors on the Jaw, as slie has 
defined and practised it with our consent and concurrence. 





The Expedition Down the Mississippi. 


Tuene is no concealment of the fact that a gigantic expedi- 
tion is organizing in the West for an invasion of the South, 
by way of the Mississippi river. It will embrace a land 
force of from 80,000 to 100,000 men, supported by the most 
powerful flotilla that ever floated on the interior waters of 
any country of the globe. There will be 15 gunboats, carry- 
nearly 200 guns of heavy calibre, besides 38 floating battcries, 
each carrying a 10-inch columbiad. Besides these, there will 
be the requisite number of transports for troops and supplies. 


Columbus, on the Mississippi, will be the first to fall; then | 
Memphis, Vicksburg, and, finally, New Orleans. ‘The people | 


of the North-west will open the Mississippi, and hold it open, 
if permitted to have their own way. The only mistake is 
that of supplying them with Eastern Generals. And it is 
time and labor lost to attempt to convince then that rosc- 
water is a specific for rebellion. 

It is said that Gen. Halleck, aided by Gen. Grant, will 
command the land forces of the new expedition; and that 
Com. Foote will command the fleet. 500 practised sailors 
have been sent forward to act as gunners. 
gunboats, we extract the following description of them from 
the St. Louis correspondent of the Tribune: 


“ The gunboats, 15 in number, including those at Cairo and Mornd 
City, are most formidable-looking instruments of war. ‘The seven that 


have been built under contract by Cpt. Ends look asi! they could safely 
venture upon a tilt or a butt with Houilins’s famous steam-ram. The 
bows and bow bulwarks consist of about three feet of ork timber, bolted 


together and sheathed with the best quality of wroug!t-iron pilates 24 
inches thick. The sides have the sume sheathing, with less bulk o 
timber. Each boat is pierved for 13 guns, four ou cwh side, three in the 


stern, and two at the bows. The bow guns are *4-pounder ritic cauunon, | 


the others are8-inch columbiads. The sides of the boats, both above and 
below the knee, incline at an angle of 45 degrecs, aud nothing but a 

lunging shot from a high bluff could strike the surface at rivht angles 
The boilers and machinery are so situated as to be perfectly protected, 
and may be considered quite out of danger. The iron-plating has been 
severely tested by shots from rified cannon at different distances, and 
has shown iteelf to be utterly impervious to any shots that have been 
pent against it, even at a range of 300 yards.” 


Apropos ol the | 


A Bad Example. 


Tne rebels have inaugurated the policy of arming the 
negrocs, without, apparently, reflecting that this is ‘a 
game two can play at.” The Washington Republican states 


| Winchester, Virginia, “is drilling a regiment composed 
| wholly of slaves in that city, and that the negroes are to be 
made to fight against the Union troops.” And the Frankfort } 


(Ky.) Commonwealth says: 





| “The rebels have two full regiments of negroes in Louisiana. They 
| have three or four regiments of Indians in the field, armed with toma- 
| hawks and acalping-knives, in addition to the ordinary weapon of war- 
| fare. They have a battalion of Nashville State Prison convicts in the 
| field (the Bull Pups), commanded by a beast that served 10 years in our 
| Penitentiary (Red Bill). What do these professed Union men, who are 
so shocked about the contingency hinted at by John Cochrane, say to 
these facts? They approve them, of course. ‘The Confederates can do 
| nothing wrong. If they violate the Constitution, the rules of decency, 
| and the laws of civilized warfare, it is all right, because they have no 
| Constitution, no decency, and no civilization, But the Government 
must adhere strictly to the Constitution, and throw its protecting arm 
around the traitors who are trying to destroy it.” 


The Government has hitherto refrained from encouraging 
the enlistment of negro soldiers; but with such examples 
| before them, its policy in this respect cannot fail to undergo 
| 

a change. It may recall the Proclamation of General 
Jackson ‘*To the free colored inhabitants of Louisiana,” 
issued during the last war with England, in which he says: 
| “ Through a mistaken policy you have hitherto been deprived of a 
prticipa‘ion in the glorious struggle for national rights, in which our 
country is engaged. This shall no longer exist. As sous of freedoin, 
you are now called upon to defend our most inestimable blessing. * 
To every noble-hearted, generous freeman of color volunteering to 
|; serve through the present contest, there will be paid the same bounty 
in money and lands now received by the white soldiers of the United 
States,” ete. 

Suppose, in view of Southern action, General McClellan 
should issue a similar Proclamation? And why not? 


Enterprise. 
| Ir is a little singular that, with ten times the reputed enter- 
| prise and ingenuity, and with certainly ten times the skill 
| and appliances for carrying out new ideas successfully, we 
| have yet permitted the rebels to surpass us in novel appli- 
| ances of warfare. The floating and iron-cased land batteries 
built by them in Charleston harbor, although mercilessly 
ridiculed while in process of construction, proved to be 
effective in fact, and established an important principle in 
defensive constructions, viz: that comparatively light iron 
casings will glance off the heaviest projectiles, if their faces 
are placed at certain angles to the line of fire. The much 
ridiculed *‘ram,” or ‘iron turtle,” at New Orleans, phrase 
| the result as we may, did drive our blockading fleet in the 
| Mississippi river over the bar, within which, we believe, it 

has not ventured to return. The flagship barely escaped 
being sunk by a single blow of the “ram,” which no doubt 
can be improved on so as to be irresistible in an attack on 
ordinary vessels. And we are now laughing about the 
| attempts said to be making at Norfolk to convert the great 
war steamer Merrimac into a ‘ steel-clad” and shot-proof 
steam ram or battery. Some cool morning we may have 
occasion to laugh out of the other side of our mouths. It is 
true we are building a single vessel of this kind some- 
where up in Connecticut; but meantime our much despised 
and amiable friends down in ‘ Dixie” are preparing to 
build at least four such vessels. Wecommend the following 
advertisement from the rebel Secretary of the Navy which 
appears in the Southern papers, ‘‘to those whom it may 
concern,” say particularly to ovr cnterprising Secretary 
corresponding : 
JLANS AND OFFERS FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF FOUR 
Se:-Going, Iron-Clad and Ball-Proof Steam Ram Ships, to carry ut 
| least jour heavy guns each, are invited by the Navy Department, up to 
the Ist of December, 186). Parties making offers are requested to se- 
company their plans by des uiptive drawings and speciucatior s, and a 
proper compensation for the labor of preparing such plans and draw- 
in 6 a8 may be submitted will be made by the Depestanent. 


8S. R. MALLORY, Secretary of the Navy. 
NAVY DEPARTMENT, Riggmond, Noy. 6, 1861. 


We also ask attention to the subjoined preamble and reso- 
lution recently adopted by the Board of Aldermen of New 
| Orleans : 

Whereas, the recent glorious attack of the Mosquito flect has demon- 
strited the fact that with vessels ety at constructed and pro ected— 
such as iron-plated ships, fireships, turtles, ete., the entrance to this 
port can be freed of the tleet of the invaders, and the blockade effectu- 
ully ruised; . « it therefore 

tesolved by the Common Council of the City of New Orleans, That the 
sum Of $590,000 be, and the sume is hereby approprjated, towards the 
building and construction of vergels similar to the Manassas and iron- 
plated ships. Provided the sum of at least $1,000,000 shall be subscribed 
for and paid by the merchants, shippers and others in this city, inte- 
| rested in having the said blockade raised and our ports opened to com- 
|} merce, 
| 
| And finally we may add that the Legislature of Alabama 


| has appropriated $150,000 for the construction of a steam 
| ram for the defence of Mobile bay. 


By an order of Gen. Sherman, the name of Fort Walker, 
on Hilton Head, Port Royal, has been changed to “‘ Fort Welles,” and 
the one opposite, hitherto called Beauregard, to “ Fort Seward.” 





Tur Biockxapr.—Mr. Jefferson Davis, in his recent mes- 
| sige to the rebel Congress, uses the following languoge: 
** T have caused the evidence to be collected, which proves completel 
the utter inefficiency of the proclaimed blockade of our coast, and shall 
| direct it to be laid before such Governments as shall afford us the means 
| of being heard.” 

Among this “evidence” we hope Mr. Davis will not fail to include 
the following extract from the New Orleans Crescent, republished in 
the Memphis Appeal of Nov. 16th: 

‘** Unfortunately the abilities and resources of the Hessian Govern- 
| ment of Lincoln have been underrated, It is now nearly six months 
sinee a vessel eftered the port of New Orleans from a distant country. 
fhe sume remark will apply to Mobile and other ports of the Gulf. 
Where a vessel with a cargo of merchandise has passed Lincoln’s block- 
ade, 20 passe’ the blockade in the war of 1812.” 





DISLIKE OF THE UNITED*STATES IN ENGLAND.—The Paris 
correspondent of the Herald gives a singular reason for the prevailing 
dislike of Americans by English women, and which manifests itself in 
open sympathy with the South: 

“ Absurd as this may seem, the preeminent position which citizen 
ladies from the United States occupy in all the capitals of Europe, to 
the dianir: goment of Jes belles Anglrta, has not a little to do with the 
universal feeling in Eugland at the present time against America. Th« 
req ulsite taste iu dress—iaferior in nothing to the best toilets of Pari« 
—combi el with a delicacy of feature and complexion unapproacshabk 
| by either France or England, has made a deep impression on the Conti- 

nent, and the women of En land, unable to guinsay it, are forced to take 
refuge in sneers at the nasal speech of those whose superior attractions 
have planted in their hearts such indelible mortifications.” 





eel ie 


to dislike us because of our “ Slavery ” are now, as a rule 
loud-mouthed S cession sympathisers and Northern vituperators. It 
has been suggest d that/ve might, advantageously to our own interests, 
‘serve out” our amjable neighbors by terminating the “ reciprocity 
treaty,” under whi h/they have obtained the lion’s share of advantage. 
The hyperborean y ongrels may be taught, if not good manners, that 
there are at least “lows to give as well as blows te take!” Prenes 
garde, canatlle! é 


ComPuLsory CoMPLIMENT.—The London Times, in arecent 
article, compliments General McClellan on his success, thus far, in re- 
organizing the army of the Potomac, and adds: “ These American 
recruits, with their strength of body, their intelligence, and the docility 
which they have, on the whole, displayed, are men whom Napoleon 
would have been glad to have had under his orders, but whom Napoleon 
himself could not make into soldiers in three months.” 





THE retreat of the Federal forces from Manassas was made 
subject of many a rebel jest, but we think the retreat of the rebels from 
the Port Royal forts far excels any Federal achievement. Not a prisoner 
was ‘aken; their flag was permitted to float, their guns were left un- 
spiked! Better time is not on record, 





THe Feetina my Kentucky.—Hon. Joshua Bell made a 
speech afew days ago at Springfield, Kentucky, in which he declared 
that he would “ rather see Kentucky in its original state of a desolate 
wilderness than to sve it separated from the Union and brought under 
the Government of the Confederate States.” Hon. Garrett Davis wrote. 
to the same meeting: “ Perish Slavery rather than the Union.” 





Fvairive Siaves.—It is probable that more slaves are now 
escaping from their masters daily than there did yearly before the com- 
mencement of the rebellion. And yet the pretended non-fulfilment of 
the “ Fugitive Slave Law” was a blatant pretext for the outbreak. But 
we all suspected then, what we all know now, that the alleged grievance 
had nothing to do with the matter, and that Secession was only the cul- 
mination of long-liid plans of treason. The men who are counselling 
“compromise” and “ concession” should not forget this, but ponder- 
well on the following declaration, which was made by Mr. Rhett in the 
South Carolina Convention: 

“* The secession of South Carolina is not the event of aday. It is not 
anything produced by Mr. Liucolu’s election or by the non-¢xecution of 


the Fugitive Slave Law. It has been a matter which has been gathering 
head for thirty years.” 





Warter.—The consumption of water in the great cities of 
the world varies greatly. Although by no means the cleanest, Rome 
stands at the head of the list; she has about 200gallons per day for cach 
inhabitant. It must be remembered, however, that a large part of this 
goes off in the public fountains. New York stands next, using about 
150 gallons per head every day, London has only 24 gallons; and Paris 
but 20 gallons per head daily. 





Frank Lesuir’s Montuiy.—This is, without any excep- 
tion, the most elegant lady’s ;eriodical published in this country. The 
embellishments are numerous and of the highest style of the art. The 
literature is deciledly of the better class, ind the fashion plates all that 
could be desired by any lady. We take ple: sure in calling attention te 
this elegant Monthly.—Franklin ( Ind.) Demoerat, 





ComvrortT ror FemMate Resevs.—Mrs. Greenhow and her 

persecuted rebe/das may cons ole thems» lves with the subjoined paragraph 
irom an English paper: 
_ “* Two ladies of respectability were some time ago committed to prison 
in Venice, for refusing to pay fines to which they were condemne:! for 
attending a mars in honor of Count Cavour. They have just been 
liberated, and have received an ovation from the people of Venice, up- 
wards of a thousand visiting cards and numerous bouquets having been 
left at each of their residences.” 





Sex HOW Turse Repevs Love Eacn Otnen!—Among the 
papers found on the body of Dr. Buist, the surgeon of Fort Walker, who 
was killed during the bombardment, wee a letter from his brother, serv. 
ing in a South Carolina regiment, in Western Virginia. We extract a 
paragraph : 

“Well, at the end of seven days’ marching and starvation, we got 
back to Valley Mountain, the whole affair having proved a frilure—in 
the opinion of our brigade, chiefly from the old fogyism and want of 
pluck among the Virgivians. Never were men more sick of Virginia 
and Virginians than we are,” 





A Strunner.—The fleet that sailed from New Bedford on 
the 20th of November, and which we illgstrate in this week’s paper. 





ANSWER TO Mr. Sewarv.—The following paragraph, 
which we cut from the daily papers, indicates the kind of answer 
likely to be made by Great Britain to Mr, Secretary Seward’s injudicious 
fortification cifeular: 

“ Under the heading ‘ Warlike Movements,’ the Toronto Canada Globe 
of Friday notices the arrival of Gen, Sir Fenwick Williams, accom- 
panied by his staff, including Col. Wilmot, Col. Rollo, Capt. DeWinton 
and Capt. Grant, for the purpose of inspe:ting the defences of the 
neighborhood, The excavations for a new fort, a short distance from the 
old one, were commenced some days ago, under the superintendence of 
Col, Robertson, Royal Engineers.” 





ILLUSTRATED History or 1He War.—We take occasion to 
call attention to the Pictorial History of the War, which we have 
advertised in our columns for some weeks. It is the finest work ever 
issued in this country, and it is as valuable as it is beautiful. Every 
one who desires to be thoroughly conversant with the war should im- 
mediately subscribe for this eee (Pa.) Republican. 





OTTON.—A letter from the West states that several 
farmers in Southern Illinois have engiged in ihe ax of cotton 
raising this season. One farmer in Christian count¥, on the line of the 
[Uinois Central Railroad, planted 10 acres this year, and although it was 
planted go late that but one picking could be had, yet theaverage product 
was 300 pounds per acre. Last week the bark Thomas Dallet arrived at 
Philadelphia from Puerto Cabello, Venezuela, with 788 bales ‘of cotton 
on board, This may be the beginning of an important movement. In 
the year 1704, the total export of cotton from the U.8. was but 4/9 bales, 
or little more than one-half of the amount of this arrival from 
Venezuela, 





CHARACTERISTIC.--The Washington correspondent of a 
daily cotemporary says that Mr. Cameron, Secretary of Wer, in his 
forthcoming Report, “‘ will recommend the prosecution of the war by 
contract.” This may be instanced as a case of the ruling passion strong 
in—a report. 





A Literary Treat.—We are happy to know that, amid 
the dearth of literary novelties for the ensuing holidays, we are to enjoy 
a real treat in a very novel novel, to be issued by Beadle & Company, 
viz., ‘‘ Maum Guinea and her Plantation ‘ Children ;’ « Romance of Slave 
Life in Louisiana,” by Mrs. Victor. The romance is « tissue of rather 
remarkable stories, illustrating the lights and shadows of plantation 
life. It possesses more power, pathos, humor and stirring incidents 
than any work issued from the American press for many aday. What 
with ite literary novelty and its beautiial illustrations, it will form the 
Christmas and New Year’s treat. 





IMPORTANT TO GOVERNMENT Forwarpers.—Hope's Ex- 
press Company forward goods for the army direct to Washington with 
out change of ears. <A special messenger goes with each train. 





Tue fine portrait of Com. Wilkes in our last numbcr was 
wrongly credited. It was from a photograph from the large and inw 
r-siing collection of Mr. E, Authony, 501 Broadway. 


SENTENCE of death was passed on Nathaniel Gordon, con- 
vieted of being the Captain of the ship Erie, engaged in the slave trade, 
on Saturday, November 23, in the United States Circuit Court. Gordes 
will be hung on February 7. 





Tax CaNaDIANs.—The Canadians, who have always affected ] 
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.Courier, Capt. Brayton. 
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GALLANT ACTION NEAR NEW ORLEANS. 


Ovr navy still remains as it was in the days of Paul Jones 
and Decatur, always equal to the occasion. From the storm- 
ing of a fort to the buriiing of a schooner, the same skill and 
daring are displayed. Indeed, there is more danger in an 
isolated exploit like that we illustrate to-day than in an 
expedition on a vast scale, since the peril is divided 
among so few. Few incidents in this war have displayed 
more courage and coolness than the gallant action of Flag 
Boatswain A. W. Pomeroy, of the United States frigate 
Niagara, in burning the rebel brig Nonsuch, under the very 
guns of the rebel steamer Ivy, at the South-west Pass, near 
New Orleans. 

Our picture is taken at the instant when, having succeeded 
in sctting-the Nonsuch on fire, the national sailors were pull- 
ing back to the Niagara. At this moment a shell from the 
rebel vessel struck the boat, which, carrying away the 
stern, threw the officer in command and the coxswain into 
the water. Fortunately the accident was seen from the 
Niagara, and a cutter was dispatched which rescued these 
gallant fellows from a watery grave. 





DEPARTURE OF THE STONE FLEET FROM NEW 
BEDFORD. 


On the 20th of November there sailed from the harbor of 
New Bedford a fleet of 25 vessels laden with stone, bound 
for the South, intended to be sunk in the mouths of certain 
harbors, thus closing them to the commerce of the world, 
by the silent and effective method of gagging. Before this 
paper reaches our readers there will be little necessity for 
our gallant tars to waste months in watching, like cats, the 
pirate rat-holes of Secession, which can soon be safely left 
to the silent operations of land formations, our gunboats 
now and then paying them a visit to see that the trade- 
strangled denizens are not raising the sunken hulks. The 
experience of Sebastopol is too convincing a proof that 
it requires greater enterprise and appliances than our 
Southern brethren ever possessed to raise a blockade of 
this submarine kind. It seems a melancholy thing that 
human ingenuity should thus be called upon to mar the 
works of nature, and destroy places intended to be the re- 
sort of all nations, but these misguided men have forced the 
infliction upon themselves. Charleston and Savannah, thus 
hermetically sealed to commerce, will open Beaufort all the 
wider to the world, and transfer to another and more 
coimmodious port what the others have forfeited by their 
ingratitude and disobedience. A reference to our illustra- 
tion will show the names and tonnage of the doomed vessels, 
and also the quantity of ‘‘dumb blockade” each ship car- 
ries. The arrangements for scuttling the vessels is very 
simple. Each has a hole cut in her bottom, in which is in- 
serted a pipe properly plugged. The plugcan be withdrawn 
in an instant, allowing the water to flow in till the vessel 
sinks. The exact locality of the hole is only known to a few 
on board. Each vessel carried a crew of 14 men, except 
the South America, which carried 16. The rate paid by the 
Government for the vessels was about $10 per ton, or some 
$50,000 for the whole. A small portion of the sum will be 
repaid by some enterprising skippers who have gone with 
the vessels to secure the spars and rigging. The following 
is the letter of instructions each captain has for his guidance : 


SECRET ORDERS. 


To CAPTAIN :—Sir—The , how under your command, hav- 
ing been purchased by the Navy Department for service onthe Southern 
coast of the United States, the following are you. orders for your pro- 
posed voyage: 

You will proceed from this port or the inst., or with the 
first fair wind, and when clear of the lnnd make a direct passage to the 

rt of. , and there deliver your ship to the commanding officer of 

he blockading fleet off said port, taking his receipt for her to return to 
mo, After the delivery of your vessel, yourself and crew will be pro- 
vided with passages to the port of New York by the emt A Deparim: nt, 
and on arrival there you will call on , who will furnish you funds 
to return to this port. 

On the voyage down, it would be well, as fer as practicable, to keep 
in company of your consorte, to exhibit lights by night and sound horns 
or bells in case of fog near the coast. 

You will also examine daily the pipe in the quarter of your ship under 
water, to see that it remains sale. 

The only service required of you is the safe delivery of your vessel; 
and as che is old and heavily laden, you will ure special care that she 
sustains no damage irom unskilful seamenship or waut of prudence and 
care. 

On a clore appronch to your port of destination, begin to put between 
decks cargo into lower hold, and before anchoring permanently, have 
your second anchor and chain (if you have one), secured on deck, On 
leaving your vessel, unless otherwise ordered, you will bring away 
papers, chronometer, charts, comprsses, rpygiaes nnd any other valu- 
able portable articles not required by the commander of the blockading 
fieet there, and re‘vrn them safely to me. 

In ense of disssier to preclude going on, you can call at Fortress Mon- 
noo, Hampton Roads, to repair dumages, reporting to the flag officer 

ere, 

Wiching you 4 safe and speedy passage, I am, yours respectfully, 




















SCOUTING PARTY NEAR FALLS CHURCH. 
Trese everyday incidents in war are gencrally so similar 
in detail as to be monotonous in the description, although in 
reality few things send the blood with a livelier gallop 
through the heart than to accompany one of them, either as 
Artist or Special Correspondent. The value of life is never 
50 palpable as when the next step may bring us upon the 
muzzle of a rifle, or a hand to hand encounter with a des- 
perate son of the South. The annexed sketch represents a 
small party of cavalry scouting in the vicinity of Falis 
Church, the scene of the late unhappy skirmish, where 
nearly 80 of our gallant men weré cither captured or slain. 
We are glad to learn that Gen. McClellan contemplates 
issuing an order forbidding these private ventures into the 
lion’s den. If a correct list were drawn up of all who have 
been murdered in these imbecile rushes into danger, the 
community would be horrified at the extent of the losses. 











BATTLE OF BELMONT, MISSOURI. 


Havine given a very full account of the battle of Bel- 
mont in a previous number, as well as a diagram of the 
field of action, we have now merely to illustrate the splendid 
sketch of the battle ‘at the most emphatic moment, which 
has been forwarded to us by an officer high in command, and 
who was one of the heroes of that desperate day. The let- 
ter, which accompanied our sketch, says: “The sketch 
I have sent represents the most momentous part of the con- 
flict—here in the face of an enemy numbering at least 
20,000 men, supported by immense and commanding bat- 
teries, a mere reconnoitreing party of little more than 2,000 
men attack and carry a fine encampment, after fighting their 
way for nearly two miles through the woods, taking the en 
tire field battery by storm, and compelling above 5,000 men 
to rush to their ferry-boat and recross the river. We also 
burp the camp, capture their colors, and carry off their field 
pieces, horses and camp equipage, fighting our way through 
their reinforcements af 7,000 men, re-embarking on board 
our boats in the face of a heavy fire, and returning from our 
boats a destructive fre upon the enemy on shore, 


————— 








Our correspondent, who held an important post in the 
gtllant band, has only said what is true—it was a daring 
achievement, and answered the end it had in view. 

Our forces consisted of the following regiments. The 
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and upon the first of these he relies entirely for the accuracy 
of the propulsion of the trapezes in his present almost mi- 
raculous performance, which he will for the first time give in 


| public, upon Monday, December 9, at the Academy of Music, 


22d Illinois regiment, Colonel Dougherty; the 27th Iinois 
| management of Messrs. Fox and Lingard. 


regiment, Colonel Buford; the 80th Illinois regiment, Col- 


one] Fouke; the 81st Illinois regiment, Colonel Logan; the | 
7th Iowa regiment, Colonel Lamon; Taylor's Chichago Ar- | 


tillery and Dolkn’s and Delano’s cavalry. They leit Cxiro 
on the steamers Alex. Scott, Chancellor, Memphis and Key- 
stone State, accompanicd by the gunboats Lexington und 
Tyler. 

"fer landing, the troops were formed in line of battle, 
with Gencral McClernand in command of the Cairo troops. 
They were encountered by the rebels, 7,000 strong, and 
fought every inch of their way to the enemy’s camp, making 
sad havoc in the enemy’s ranks. Colonel Buford was thie 
first to plant the Stars and Stripes in the enemy’s camp. 

Colonel Dougherty’s regiment captured the rebel battery 
of 12 pieces, two of which were brought away. 

Colonel Fouke’s men suflered greatly, as they were in 
front of the rebel batteries before they were taken. 

After taking possession of the camp of the rebels, it was 


where he performs for the next three weeks, under the 


DOM 
Tur State Auditor of Ohio has made up the statistics of the 


grain crop of the State—wheat and corn—for 1860, as follows: 
| 












Bushels. 
Total wheat crop in 1860 .....++++ seeeeeeeeeseeees 23,(K0,156 
Total wheat crop 10 1850...+cceeeeeceeceeeeccccees 13,345,044 
Increase In 1860.....c.eeeeee coccccccccceccccs MD RED 
Totel corn crop in 1860.....++++ ‘ ooo 91,588,704 
Total corn crop in 1¢59.....- eccece Se 
Increase in 1800..... PPYTTTTITITT TTT TTT TT +» 22,216,361 


Eighteen countics in 1860 produced over 1,590,000 bushels of corn 
ech, the highest being a crop of 3,210,717 bushels in Ross county. 


| Eleven counties each produced over half a million bushels of wheat, the 
| largest amount being 690,709 bushels in Stark county. 


discovered that reinforcements were crossing from Kentucky | 


for the purpose of attacking us in the rear. 
engagement took place, in which our troops suflered severely. 

The Generals in command were Gencral Ulysses 8. Grant, 
of Illinois, a graduate of West Point, and who distinguished 
himself in the Mexican war. On the breaking out of the 
present war he lett his business in Galena, and offered his 
services to the National Government. 
succced General. Prentiss, at Cairo, crossed the Ohio, cap- 
turcd Pacucah, and has now distinguished himself at Lel- 
mont. He is in the prime of life. 

Brigadier-General John A. McClernand is about 44 years 
of age, but had not, till the breaking out of the rebellion, 
been heard of as a military men. He has always becn noted 
as a prominent Dovglas, Democratic politician, and took an 
active pert in lecding thit p:rty during the Lecompton 
troubles. He strongiy opposed the measure. He was on 
active leadcr of the Douglas party in the House of Repre- 
s(ntatives of 1860, and elso in the Cherleston and Baltimore 
Democratic Conventiors. He was always strongly opposed 
to Breckinridge and his party, and as a Douglas man he was 
elected to Congress. He left his seat to tuke up arms in 
defence of that Government which he so strongly supported 
by his speeches in Congress. 

Two of the first men to full were Lieutenant-Colone! 
Wendtz, of the 7th Iowa regiment, and Captain Pulaski, 
Aide-de-Camp to General McClernand; he was killed while 
leading the cherge, and bearing the Stripes and Stars in his 
hand. He was a grandson of Pulaski, who fell at Savannah. 
The reader will be cnabled, by looking at our map in the 


last paper, and the references at the foot of the sketch of 


the battle, to have as correct an idea of this brilliant affair 
as though he had been a spectator. 


Explanation of the Sketch. 


1. Brigadier-General U. 8. Grant and Staff, directing the movements 
of the troops. 

2. Brigndier-General John A. MeClernand, leading the charge at the 
hi ad of the 3)st Regiment Illinois Volunteers. 

3. The 3ist Regiment of Illinois Volunteers, Colonel Logan. 

4. The body of Lieutenant-Colone] Wendtz, 7th Iowa Kegiment. 

5. The bedy of Captain Pulaski, Aide-de-Camp to General MeCler- 
nund, killed while leading the charge, upholding the flag of his adopted 
country. 

6. One of the eriesons, ordered to the fleld from the rear. 

7. The 27th Regiment of Ilinois Volunicers, Colonel Buford, taking 
the camp colors of the enemy. 

&. The 36th Regiment of I!linois Volunteers, Colonel Fouke. 

fa. The 22d Reyiment of Illinois Volunteers, Colonel Dougherty. 

9. Four pieces of Captain Taylor’s Light Artillery. 

10. The 7th Iowa Regiment, Colonel i anmann. 

11. Captain A. Sehwartz, Acting Chief of Artillery, taking possession 
of the enemy’s brttery of Light Artillery. 

12, Wateron’s Field Battery of Louisiana. 

13. Artillery horses of the Secersionirts. 

14, Batteries of heavy Ordnance (CO pieces) at Columbus. 

16. Enesmyp ments pear Columbus. 

16. The Fi rry-boat of the excamy. 

17. Columbus. 


————————————————_——— 


WILLIAM HANLON. 


We this week present to our readers a cut representing the 
wondertul performance of this young artist, which he naines 
* Zampilluerostation.” Saving that it is infnitcly more 
Cifficult and complicated, it resembles the present perform- 
ince of Leotard, the French: n, which wes originally gives 
by William Hanlon, in public, some six years since indRussia, 
before Leotard ever thought of transferring the study of his 
zymnasium to the theatre. The original feat was performed 
with two trapezes, and bore the name of the “ flying trapeze.” 
28 it was somewhat ludicrously called—the artist hiniselt 
being the portion of the exploit to which the adjective could 
ulone be literally applied. It is now performed with three 
trapezes, and the daring lightness and certainty which Wil- 
liam Hanlon displays in this unexaempled performance are 
so marvellous that we can scarcely do less than explain it, 
as thoroughly as language is able to effect such an expluna- 
tion, to our readers. 

The three trapezes ure not built across the stage of the 
theatre, but longitudinally, through the house, with two 
starting places at either extremity. The extreme distance, 
irom one starting-place to the other, measures 140 fect. 
From one starting-place to the first trapeze mecarures 25; 
from the first to the second, 50; from the second to the third, 
15; and from this last to the second starting place, or rather 
potnt dappu¢ at the termination of the range of trapezes, 20 
feet. No sooner is the young artist fairly afloat in the air 
swinging on the first trapeze, than George Hanlon, to whom 
alone he can entrust the management of the others, dashes 
forward the second, and with wondrous instinct, or rather 
a superb calculation, William, at the moment they approach 
each other—they are then some 20 feet apurt—leaps through 
the air and catches it, repeating the same leap to the furthest 
one. But this is the mere bone of this wonderful exploit. 
[t is in the rounding and filling it out that the skill and phy- 
sical science of the young artist—for William Hanlon is, as 
yet, scarcely 22 years of age—is most marvellously displayed. 
Not alone docs he effect the daring flight through the air, 
but while balanced in that flight, and with nothing to sustain 
him, he rotates and turns somersaults, never failing so to 
time them that he is certain of catching the bar of the next 
floating trapeze. It might be not unnaturally imagined by 
our readers that such an exhibition of reckless dariug would 
be actually terrifying, but owing to the exceeding grace and 





wondrous-perfection of the performance, the very-idea of | 


danger is removed from the mind of the spectator, and he is 
only left in a state of unqualified admiration for the skill and 
agility which it evinces; and let us add, after thinking it 
over, for the rare pluck and courage displayed in originally 
attempting it by William Hanlon. It may not be unintercst- 


ing to our readers to recall the fact that he is the third of | - 
tou Citizen hes Leen received iu Richmond. It 


six brothers, all of whom have dispiayed a singular degree 
of capability and enthusiasm in their profession. Two of 
them—George and Alfred—are now performing with him, 


Another severe | 


Was appointed to | 








Tne income of the Post Office Department for the cur- 
rent year will come nearer by two and ahalf millions to paying its 
expenses than it has for a number of years past. This fact is explained 
by the cutting off of long and protitless routes through the rebel States. 


Tux sleighing is excellent in the northern part of New 
Engl-ad. ‘ihe snow is level,and among the mountains is deep enough 
éer winter work in the woods. 


One of the most extraordinary salt wells on record, per- 
haps, is now in operation at Wellsville, Ohio. The well was sunk in 
wicipation of finding oil, but when ata depth of 480 feet the borers 
etruck a vein of gee, which burst forth with such violence as to eject all 
the tools used in boring, together with 20 feet of pipe which had been 
previously Introduced, The boring had developed a very strong vein 
of silt water, which yields a barrel of salt an hour. 
Western Virginia—or what will probably soon be known 
8 the State of Kanawha—has done remarkably well in raising troops to 
uprort the Government in putting down the rebellion, That portion 
of the Old Dominion has now in the field the following number of men: 








Regiments. Men. 

Infantry .ccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccce iz & £40 
C walry coccccee @ t 2,808 
‘Lhree artillery batterics....... covccccce — 358 
Total ..ccccoccccccccccccce PPTTTTITITT TTT TTT iti ite 12,006 


A reciment of tree negroes is being raised at Winchester, 
Va., by General Jackson, for the rebel service. 


Tur North Carolinians have never shown much pluck, but 
since the affuir at Cape Hatteras they throw anxious glances towards 
their own State. Inuediately after the arrival of the news of the cap- 

ive of Forts Hatteras and Clark, the Second North Carolina regiment, 
then quariered at Yorktown, broke out in open mutiny, in consequence 
Magruder opposing their immediate return home. The 


ol General 


econd resisted; the General was inexorable, and called out the Second 
Loulriana regiment to prevent, vf ef armis, the defection of the North 
Cvrolinians; but the Louisianans, perhaps deeming that, with the pro- 


uressive sucecescs of the fleet, their own homes might be the next 

waded, and that their own stampede would be the next necessity of a 
National vietory along the const, refused to present a front, and, despite 
of Magruder, the North Carolinians left the field with drum and fife 
and banner waving. 

Tiere are two remarkable instances of the character of 
our Northern troops that are worth noticing, which have recently come 
under observation in regard to the troops sent South with the great ex- 
pedition, Lhe tiret is the fact that there were sent to New York from 
ort Royal 15,000 letters, beiug on an average one letter to each soldier. 
We venture to say that in no irmy of the world is there such a degree 
of intelligence ond social and intellectual refinement, as in the hosts of 
freedom gathered from the Northern States. The other fact, as credit- 
uble to their hearts os the former is to their heads, is that they have 
already been paid ¢300,000, and have sent home to their wives and chil- 
dren more than two-thirds of this sum. With such men, intelligent 

ad loving, never forgetting the ties which bind them to their homes in 
le Northern States, who can doubt of the final issue of the great ques- 
Lion now in process of solution? 


‘Tur Convention to form a new State out of Western Vir- 
ginian met on the .6:h of November in Wheeling. The opening session 
was represented by 87 counties, the business being chiefly confined to 
organizing and admiaistering the oath to members. 


Wuen the San Jacinto, with Messrs. Mason and Slidell on 
bourd, stopped at Holiunes’s Hole, on her way to Boston, a fleet of 100 
vessels, which had been driven to take refuge there by stressef weather, 
paid Capt. Wilkes oll the honors, dipping their flags and dressing them- 
selves in the gayest possible colors. At one time, from the deck of the 
san Jacinto, 115 national ensigns could be seen flying. A salute of thir- 
cen guns wes fired by the Light Artillery Company of Holmes’s Hole, 
ud another salute of thirteen guns by private individuals, which was 
‘knowled:ved by Capt. Wilkes dipping his ensign three times. 


Tur full organization of the Western Virginia Convention 
vas completed on Nov. 2th. Vhe drafting of a State Constitution has 
een escigned to a commitice of nine, there being no division of opinion 
sto the wornmution of a new State, Application is to be made tu Con- 
rrevB, Carly in the sersioa, for recoguition as a separate State. An 
pinion preveils at Wheeling thet a gradual emancipation clause will be 
ucorporated in the Constitution, 





WAR NEWS. 


Tur occupation of the Eastern counties of Vinge by Gen. 
Dix has been quictly and completely effected. The rebels in arms have 
disbanded, Yhe National troops, In their advance, found a deserted 
carthwork at Oakhill, from which the cannon had been removed; and 
between that point and Drummondstown another, in which were eight 
vuns mounted, Still another deserted work was found eight miles be- 
yond Drummondsiown. There had been in all nine guns captured, and 
hree commissioned officers taken prisoners, Col, Smith, however, who 
ommanded the rebel forces, could not be found, though he had been 
dili ently looked for. The disbanded militia all insist that they were 
forced to take op arms, ond not a single individual has been found who 
will acknowledge himeclf to be a Secersionist. The Union men now 
have undisputed control of both Accomac and Northampton countes. 





Capture of the Privateer Beauregard. 


Tur name of Beauregard does not appear to be talismanic. 
The fort of that name, at Port Royal, was taken on the 7th November. 
nd now we have the news of th» capture of the privateer Beauregare, 
she waa taken by the U. 8S. gunboat G. W. Anderson, and is lying at Key 
West. She mounted one iirge pivot gun, and had a crew of 21 men. 


GCccupation of Tybee Island. 


Tyzberr IsLanp, at the mouth of the Savannah river, and 
ommauding the approach to Savannah from the sea, was occupied by 
in expedition irom Port Royal on the 24th of November. Th» fortifica- 
ions erected there by the rebels had been deserted, and the guns curried 
off. Fort Pulaski, a U.S. fori, seized by the Georgians on the outbreak 
of the rebellion, is built on Cockspur Island, which lies next to Tybee 
island, the ovcupation of which seems to indicate that the fort is to be 
ttacked in the rear by a land force, while assailed by the fleet in front. 
Another expedition, consisting of two brigades, under Gen. Viele, has 
been fitted out, to be accompanied by a detachment of the fleet, probably 
or the purpose of capturing Fernandina, an important port of northern 
Florida. 

Occupation of Ship Island. 


Surp Is_anp, at the mouth of the Mississippi river, hes 
been occupied by a force from the blockeding fleet, which. has erectcd 
here strong fortifications, mounted with heavy guns. This position is 
f importauce in blockading the approaches to New Orleans by way of 
Luke Borgue. 


Tur Reset Steamer Nasnvit_tz.—The rebel steamer 
Nashville, which escaped irom Charleston some time ago, reached 
Southampton, England, on the 2ist of November. On the ith she 
captured the American ship Harvey Birch, bound from Havre to New 
York, and haying taken the crew prisoners, burned her to the wator’s 
teow. Afier lenuing the captain and erew at Southampton, the Nash- 
ville remeiued there with the revel flag flying at her peak. It is stated 
hit the Birch wee principally owned by Tex«ns, a considerable interest 
being held by « stroug Suuthern sympathiser in New York. 


Capture Or THE PulvaTcER Royal Yaout.—The Galves- 
gives an account of an 
wtion between the Contederate schooner Royal Yacht (privateer) ond 
the National steamer Sautee. The Royal Yacht was surprised when 
lying outside the harbor of Galveston. Finding it impossible te reueh 
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the harbor, she gave battle. The contest was a severe one, but the 
Yacht was finally overcome. Noparticulars had been received in regard 
to the number killed and wounded, as all on board the Yacht had be 
taken prisoncrs. The Santee was still lying outside the harber. The 
anthoritics of Galveston had proposed an exchange of prisoners, but ne 
response had been received from the commander of the Santee. 


A Mosaqurto Bire.—We have late intelligence from South 
Carolina and Georgia through the medium of Virginia papers, received 
in Biltimore. Dispatches irom Augusta and Savannah announce that 
Tatnall, with his “ fleet,” commenced an attack upon the National ves- 
sels off Tybee Island, on the morning of the 27th ult,, with three small 
steamers and one gunboat. He ssems to have met with very poor suc- 
cess however, for ihe dispatch states that, failing to draw the fleet under 
the guns of Fort Pul.ski, he withdrew. The dispatch then goes on to 
state that there are now at Tybee six National vessels inside the bar, 
besides one lirge frigate, and it was reported that the Yankees had taken 

ossession of Warsaw, and were preparing to attack Fort Pulaski. From 
Pouth Carolina the intelligence contained in a dispatch from Augusta 
is to the effect that the National gunboats had 1 mded troops at Bucking- 
ham on the mainland, and that the rebels, under General Lee, were pre- 

aring to make a forward movement to drive them back. Martial law 
fas been declared in Charleston, and no one is allowed to leave the city 
without a permit. 


Losses tN BatrLe.—At Austerlitz the French lost 14 men 
out of every 109; the Russians 30; the Austrians 44, or nearly one-half. 
At Weerim, the French lost 13 men out of every 100; the Austrians 14. 
At Moseow, the French 33; the Russians 4. At Bautzen, the French 
2%; the Russiins 14. At Waterloo, the French 36; the Allies 3!. At 
Magenta, June 4th, 1859, the French 7; the Austrians 7. At Solferino, 
the French snd Sarlinians 10; the Austrians 8. It is somewhat re- 
mark vble in the list example that the army which was best provided 
with rifled arms did less damage than the one which was equipped in 
the old style. 








SOUTHERN ITEMS. 


Says the Louisville Journal: ‘*We sce it stated that the 
average cash vilue of male slaves at present in South a AaB 
shown by the auction sales, ete., is $3'5—female $400. The avefage 
value of male and female slaves in that State hitherto has been a $1,000, 
So the deprecixtion upon the 400,000 slaves of the: State, cllowing the 
number of miles and females to be equal, is about $264,000,000, What 
amoustrous loss fora single State, especially a State no richer than 
South Carolina!” 


Tur Charleston Mercury of the 10th of November has the 
following: “I'he Yankee prisoners are all safely in jail, where they 
will abile the issie of our brave privateersmen at the North; and 
should one drop of Southern blood be shed by the Northern courts for 
defenling the South on the seas, it will be paid with interest in 
Charleston. Self-protection and the enforcement of the laws of nations 
and humanity alike require in this instance full and ample retaliation.” 


Tur future prospects of our rebellious brethren in New 
Orleans are not wholly golden, Not only does the grass grow on its 
deserted levecs, but there is reason to believe that many of its most 
active citizens will take the first opportunity of abandoning the place 
for ever. “We fancy,” says the New Orleans Crescent, “if the war 
should be brought ton close, many of our moneyed citizens would 
leave us and go northward, or to Europe, and our good city would bea 
secondary thought with them.” 


A pispatcu from Charleston to the Richmond Enquirer, 
dated Nove=ber 17, says: *“‘The unexpected failure of our shore bat- 
terics at Bay Point and Hilton Head to demolish at least one of the 
attacking vessels, hos sadly shaken the confidence in the efficiency of 
our guns against the monster frigates and iron-clad gunboats which 
they may have agiin to encounter; and now go alarmed are many of 
the sordid souls thot infest all the Southern cities, that the effect may 
alrexly be sven in the longthening of freight trains which leave almost 
hourly for the iuterior.” 

Tur Vicksburg (Miss.) Sun says: ‘*We are informed 
that lirge quoutities of flour are stored in this cfty, and that the holders 
say they will not sell unless they get $20 per barrel. Comment on 
these fellows’ principles is unnecessiry. Desperste measures require 
desperate remedies, and we hope that the flour will be taken. One of 
two things must be done, and thet immediately, Either the extortions 
maust be put an end to by l-gislative enactment, or the people must rise 
and put an end to the extortioners.” 


Tux following is a copy of a fac-simile of a secesh shin- 
plaster, taken from the person of a man recently arrested in Cincinnati: 


ONE CENT, 
Receivable in payment of postage, and redeemable at the New Orleans 


Post Offiee. 
J. L. RIDDELL, Postmaster. 
Zp. 8. Rarier, Postage Clerk. 








PERSONAL. 


Beia.-Grn. T. W. Sugrman, commander of the Union army 
now in South Carolina, was a New England lad of limited pecuniary 
means. When he -irst visited Washington, to obtain admission to West 
Point, he walked the whole distance from his father’s house in Rhode 
Island to the Nations! Capital. That long, tedious march revealed 

uslities which insured his success with General Jackson, who was then 

resident. The old hero had wonderful insight into character, and in 
this instance was not mistaken in his man. 


H. Rowan Herren, author of the *‘ Impending Crisis,” has 
been appointed Consul to Buenos Ayres. 

Comptr pve VILLARCAN, an experienced French officer, 
has also been appointed an aid to Gen, McClellan, with the rank of 
Captain. 


CommManprer Henry K. Tratcurn, for the last two years 
the executive officer of the Charlestown Navy Yard, has been ordered 
to the commund of the U. 8. sloop-of-war Constellation, now nearly 
ready for sca at Portsmouth. 


Ir is said that Victor Cousin is about to be married, al- 
though he is more than 70 years old. 


M. Micuetet is writing a new book entitled “ Social 
Philosophy.” It is said to be more whimsical than his books on “ Love 
and Womun.” 


Cart. WiLkrs, commanding the U. 8S. steamer San Jacinto, 
was entertained at « public banquet, given by the citizens of Boston on 
the 26th of November. The guests numbered about 150, including the 
Governor, Chief Justice, Commodore of the station and Mayor of the 
city. The day previously he was received by the Corporation of the 
city at Faneuil Hall. In reply to the address he eaid: “ I om deeply 
sensible of the great kindness which has been shown me. I depended 
upon my own judgment in doing what you all have flattered me is cor- 
rect, and I am exceedingly gratiticd with jhe manifestations of approval 
I have met, and which have been, I may say, a spontaneous outburst 
from all parts of our country. I hive only to say that we did our duty 
to the Union, and are prepared to do it again.” 


THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL. 


Tur AcaprMy or Music.—The Academy of Music is to be 
opened on Monday, the th of December, by the Hanlon Brothers, in a 
series of gymnastic exhibitions unparallelled by anything in this or any 
other country. If Zampillaerostation, for euch is the simple and ex- 
pressive title of the exhibition, does not rival Prestidigitation, we much 
mistake the appewance of the two words in print. There is one feat 
performed by Mr. William Hanlon which is suid to be the acme of 
daring, skill and grace, of which some idea may be formed from an illus- 
tration of it in another part of this week’s paper. It is as novel as 
wonderful. 


Winter Garnprn.—Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams are still 
at this popular thextre, varying their pieces with almost every evening. 
An entirely new piece has been brought out, entitled “ Secesh,” with 
great eclat. It abounds in songs, dances and dashes at the times, and 
promises to have a long and successful run. 


LauRA Keenr’s.—The ‘ Seven Sons” is still on the boards 
at this snug and popular theatre. The dialogue has been changed—of 
course for the better, as nothing could be worse than it was originally— 
and a number of new and brilliant scenes have been introduced. Z 


Barnum’s.—An effective drama has been brought out here, 
entitle] “The Earl’s Davghter.” Two White Whales have also been 
eng ged, and are doing a good deal of spouting in their line. 


F Astonishment Is often expressed at the general inability of 
our firs'-class theatres ancl opera-houses to support themeaelves. They 
resont, as rule, a record of momentary prosperity, followed by a 
ong and dreary period of bankruptcy. And the lovers of the drama 
and the Muse of Muris observe with astonishment that while the splen- 
did Acadomy of Musi here is closed—here, in the metropolis of the New 
World—that the opera-houses of ever the petty Enropean states are 
open and apparently prosperous. “ Decline of taste,” er more fre- 

uently “ lack of apprectation,” are assigned as the reasons for the 
ddiure of similar establichmente in the United States, whereas, in fact, 





there are but very few theatres, and still fewer opera-houses, which 
really sustain themselves in Europe. Nearly all of them are stipen- 
diaries on the publictreasury. Even the grand opera of Paris itself never 
pet peyere and it is only kept going by governmental “subventions.” 
The two Court theatres of Berlin have each a subsidy from the royal 
treasury of upwards of $50,000 per annum; the Coburg theatre has its 
deficits paid, be the’same more or kss; the Darmetadt theatre has a 
subsidy of $75,000 a year; the Munich (Bavaria) theatre has $66,00 
annually; that of Stuitgard $95,000; aud a great many others, sume 
varying irom $3,000 to $25,000a yeur. Nearly all have rent, light and 
firing free. Oc course with these advantages, managers can afford tc 
take the risk of bringing out and cevcloping talent; while here they 
must make every niglit * pay’ or “ goto the wall.” We are not advo- 
cating the system of “ subventions ;” theatres, like restaurants, shoulc 
support themselves. We only aim to show that if their success here i: 
not always equal to those of Europe, thit result is not entirely due tc 
lack of appreciation, dislike of intellectual amusement, or want of taste. 


Unton Turatre, RicuMonp, Va.—We should probably bc 
doing injustice to ‘‘ domestic theatricals,” if we omitted to notice th 
periormiunces of a “ star company,” composed of the members of th 
2d Rhode Island regiment, now prisoners of war at Richmond. Thx 
public “inside the wall” are reported to have been equally apprecia- 
tive and enthusiastic. The performance on the night of November 10th, 
was diversified, and considcring that the price of admission was “ nix,” 
must have been worth all it cost to witness it. The “ bill” was long, 
but the following extracts will show its character: 

THE DEATH OF UNCAS. 
Uncas (a young Indian chief)..... Covceccces -..-L. T, Rogers. 
Morton (an Indian agent)..... 
Lieutenant of the Guard....... 
Guards, Villagers, etc., 
Scene—Tom Cribb’s Parlor. 
Boxing by Messrs. Jenks, Nellis, Cregan and Murray, 


PART THIRD—AS ETIIOPIANS, 






W. Thobourn, 
etc., by the Company. 






Song— Round the Horn”........... eecccccece Eagen. 

Bone Duet. ..ccccceccscscsccesescese cecccece -»-»- Brown and Jenks. 
BOD TIGIGT 00s ce cccscccecs coccscecccccesesssece Nellis. 

“ Happy Land of Canaan ”.......scccessccecees W. 'Thobourn, 
Stage Struck Barber.....c.ccsesesesceees Je.ks, Nellis and Brown. 
Jrooskeen Lawn....... o cecccevccccccocoes Banks. 
Ballad......0+ PITTI TTT TTT Te Coccccccese -Daesey. 





Grand walk round by Evgen, Thobourn, Rogers an | company. 
Doors open at 64; to commence at 7 o’clock,. Admission, Nix. 


Tue London stage is at present crowded with America 
actors, or actors who have achieved their reputations im this country. 
Miss Avonia Jones is playing at Drury Lane, and the “ra says o 
her: ‘“*She made her first  pemeee ¥ in this country, on Tuesda 
evening, as Medea, and achieved one of those brilliant successes whicl 
are a recorded in dramatic annals at long intervals, and which will 
do much to give a permauent position to the higher class drama whicl, 
has, thus early in the season, occupied the boards of Old Drury. 
Possessed of a fine figure, a musical voice, capable of rendering, i: 
sympathetic tones, the deepest utterances of pathos, and with a mos: 
expressive face,in which the intellectual attributes predominate, hei 
first entrance warmly prepossessed the andience in her favor, and her 
reception was of the most cordial and kindly description. As the play 
orogressed it became apparent that other advantages belonged to th« 
‘air debutante which the general public were not slow to appreciate, and 
when the curtain fell it was acknowledged in an outburst of universal 
acclamations that her laurels had been tairly won, and that an arduous 
task had become a complete triumph.” ‘The Weekly Dispatch is stil) 
more emphatic. It says: “ America has at length sent us the material: 
of a fine tragedian, Miss Avonia Jones, who made her first appearance 
on Tuesday evening in the character of Medea, is the very best specimen 
of tragle power which we haye as yet witnessed from the West, Mis: 
Cushman not excepted. She is at once more ideal and more feminin 
than that greatly gifte| actress, whilst iu every physical respect sh: 
has immense superiority.” 


Mr. Epwin Boorn is still at the Haymarket, and is play- 
ing Richelieu with such success ns to exclude other pieces, He was 
(Nov, 10th) about to visit the provinces, where the ra says: “ He wil! 
take with him the reputation of being thoroughly deserving of suppor 
as asound and sensible actor, whose rendering of the Shakespearean text 
is sure to be judicious, and whose style will gratify the most staunch 
adherents to the old histrionic school,” 


Tur FLORENCES were at Manchester, where the theatre, 
on the last night of their appearance, was crowded from pit to ceiling. 
The Guardian adds: “We have never witnessed a more enthusiastic 
audience. They were called before the curtain at the end of each play. 
and when at last they appexred on the stege te sa v semrith iy the 
plaudits of the gentlemen, and the waving of handkerchiefs by the ladies, 
testified the firm hold they have on the aflections of the Mt heste 


Opening of Congress. 

CoNGRES6 Assembled on the 2d, at noon, with a quorum in 
both Houses, and immediately proceeded to business. The 

oint committee was appointed to wait on the President, and notify him 
-hat they were ready to receive any communieation he might be pleased 
to make, and he signified his intention to send in his message next day, 
t noon. Previous to the adjournment of the Senate, Mr. Trumbull, of 
(llinois, gave notice that he will introduce a bill to confiscate the pro- 
erty of rebels, and give freedom to persons in Slave States, and Mr. 
Wilkinson, of Minnesota, similar notice of a bill to abolish the distine 
‘ion betweep regulars and volunteers. In the House a number of new 
nembers were sworn in, among them Mr. Maynard, of Tennessee. 
There was some question as to his right to a seat, but it was explained 
hat he was elected before the Secession of Tennessce, and there was no 
urther objection. ‘The case of Mr. Foster, represented to have been 
‘lected from the Hatteras District of North Carolina, was referred to 
he Committee on Elections, as was that of Mr. Segar, holding a certl- 
icate of election from Eastern Virginia. A joint resolution of thanks 
‘o Capt. Wilkes, for his arrest of Mason and Slidell, was passed. A re- 
solution was passed expelling John Reid, Member of the House from 
he Fifth District of Missouri, he having taken up arms against the 
Government. 

Mr. Colfax, of Indiana, offered a preamble and resolution, which were 

unanimously adopted, requesting the President to direct the confinement 
of the rebel Envoy Mason in the cell of a convicted felon, until Colonel 
Corcoran shall be treated by the rebels asthe United States have treated 
ill prisoners taken by them on the battle-field. It was subsequently de- 
sided to advise the same treatment of Slidell, in reference to the impri- 
sonment of Colonel Wood. Mr. Eliot, of Massachusetts, then offered a 
series of resolutions, solemnly declaring that the war now pending is 
simply waged by the Government for the suppression of the rebellion 
md the re-establishment of the Union, but insisting upon the right of 
he President to emancipate all persons held as slaves in any military 
listrict in a state of insurrection against the Government, and advising 
such a course. The House refused to table the resolution, 70 agninst 56, 
vut its consideration was postponed for a week. Various other resolu- 
ions on the same subject were offered for future consideration. On 
notion of Roscoe A, Conkling, of New York, the Secretary of War was 
‘equested to inform the House whether any steps had been taken to as 
vertain who was responsible for the disaster at Ball’s Bluff. 








The Message of Mr. Jefferson Davis. 


Mr. Davis has addressed his third message to the Con 
tress of the so-called Confederate States, which convened at Richmond 
mthe 20th of November, It may be best described as a sustained 
shriek—something between a scold and a cry, in which the attempte at 
»ongratulation have a hysterical twang. Mr. Davis finds cause for con- 
rratulation in what he calls the success of the Confederate arms, and 
leclares that in men, military means and financial condition, the Con- 
ederate States are much stronger now than when the struggle com- 
menced. He falacly alleges, as a reason for the invasion of Kentucky, 
hat the National forces were about to enter Tennessee over Kentncky 
soil; declares that the Union can never be reconstructed, a8 the causes 
which primarily induced a separation have been strengthened; charae- 
erizes the nature of the hostilities on the part of the United States zs 
** barbarous,” and denounces the National soldiers ss “ incendiaries and 
‘obbers.” He glosses over the financial condition of the rebel States in 
ivery hasty and imperfoct manner—cvidently considering it a very deli- 
ute subject to handle—and is disposed to apologize for imperfect mail 
<wilities, He of course sees in the vapture of Messrs. Mason and Slidell 
om board a british vessel a cause for war between the Unlted States and 
Great Britain—decluring that the seizure might with equal propriety 
iave been made in the streets of London, The blockade he pronounces 
to be totally ineffectual, and says that sufficient proof will be furnished 
it the proper time. When the proper time will come he does not state, 
but it will probably be after the arrival on the Southern cozst of the 
“ stone fleet,” which recently sailed from New Bedford, He appears, 
however, to have forgotten to mention the little affair at Port Royal, as 





public.” 





EES —————- | 


NEW MUSIC. 


Parape Manrcn or Tue Great Potomac Army, composed 
by Charles Fradel, and dedicated to Gen. McClellan, by Gen. L. Blenker. 
This is the title of a stirring piece of music, embellished with a tine 
portrait of Gen. MeCleUan, just published by C. Breusing, 701 Broadway. 
It is particularly appropriate, and deserves, as it will no doubt obtain, 2 
wide popularity. 





HUMORS OF THE WAR. 


A Naoticat Fact.—The size of a whale is always known 
by the strength of its blows. 


Since the great scarcity of cotton the Parisian milliners 
have been charging filty, and seventy, and a8 much as eighty-two per 
cent. extra for padding. If the scarcity should still continue, it will be 
frightful to contemplate upon the thousands and thousands of French 
beautics that will be piached by the want of it during the coming 
winter. 


A Suet Roap.—The way Dupont took to reach the Port | 
Royal forts. 


A Genera or Drvision.—The Charleston Merewry of the 
10th of November says that ‘‘ General Drayton retired in two steamers 
by Vipe’s Ferry” on hie retreat from Port Royal. This extraordinary 
distribution of the rebel General can only be necounted for by the sup- 
position that he was very much cut up about the loss of his forte. 


From THE Camps.—Q. Why should our shoddy-clad 
troops be especially well drilled in the evolution, Present arme ¢ 

A, Because their arms are the only part of their equipment that is 
presentable. 


Re-Action.—The Norfolk Day Book, and other Southern 
journals, state that the gu 8 in the Contederate batteries at Port Royal 
were dismounted by their own recoil. This is ominous, indeed, It 
looks like bucking out, 


In the battle at Bull Run, a soldier, around whom the 
cannon-shote were flying purticulerly thick, on seeing one strike | 
bury itself in a bank necr him. spring to the hole it fiad scooped out, 
remarking, * Shoot swiy; you can’t hit twice in the same place.” At 
the instant another shot siruck a ijew jeet distant, almost covering the 
feliow with sand and gravel. Emerging from what had so neariy be- 
come his grave, he coutinued the untmished sentence, “ but you can 
come so pesky near it that the first hole is uncomfortable.” 


ReBELS, like firewood, should be meusured by the cord. 
Ir was never expected of Messrs. Mason and Slidell that 
they would be caught “ half seas over.” 


SueLLED OvutT--The Colonels of Port Royal. 


WuaT TO po wiTH your Monty.—When found make a 
Treesury-vote of it. 


A son of old Neptune enlisted in the Fifth Rhode Island 
battery. He wae picked out as one of the riders, and not long since his 
horse unseated him. The commanding officer come up and reprimanded 
bim, and asked him sternly if he did not know how to ride. He unhest- 
tatingly said‘ No.” “ Whatdid you then enlist for?” asked the cap- 
tain. To which the ssilor promptly replicd, ‘To shoot Secessioniste, 
not to break colts.” The reply s0 emused the officer he rode off smiling. 


Scnoo_mastren—* What do you call the cotton tree?” 
Patriotic Pupil—* A branch of trenson.” 


Schoolmaster—“ Has it any root ¢” 
Patriotic Pupil—“ Slavery.” 
Schoo! master—* Whiat is ite seed like t* 


Patriotic Pupil—* Sedition.” 


WueEN Byron crossed the sea he sang, “ My native land, 
good night.” When Masow and Slidell attempted to cross, they woke 
up one morning aud made the ealutatiun, “ My native land, good 
morning” 

Wr hope that after this war is over “C. 8. A.” will still 
be the motto of the South—** Can’t Secede Aguin.” 


In the colored world of Fashion the peculiar head-drees 
of the Southern female slave is mow quite the rage, under the name of 
the Contrabandanna, 





we t find one word about it in 1is Message, and the recent Union 
lemonstrations in Eastern Tennessee seem to have escaped his observa- 
tion entirely. Altogether, as the document is intended for the Southern 
wd European market, we have nothing to do with it beyond expressing 
regret that a man who was once Senator of the United States has aot 
retained some reminiscence of dignity and some regard for truth, 








FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Tus sinking of the artesian well at Passy, near Paris, has 
occupied six ye ira, at a cost of $200,000, The resultis, however, beyond 
ull previous calculation. Instead of the 12,000, no less than 75,000 cuble 
feet spring up every 24 hours—the well at Grevelle giving only °,000 at 
the utmost, now reduced to 2,200 cubic feet, The Passy bore is 30 inches 
in diameter, and quite a river of pure water flows from it, equal in qnan- 
‘ity to 1-36 of the average flow of the Seine! The ——— is high 
—~+0 deg. of Fahrenheit—and in this state it can be made very useful ior 
uuany purposes, though for drinking it must be cooled. 


FOLLOWING the example of some more formidable poten- 
tates, King Kamehameha, of the Sandwich Islands, has issued a procla- 
mation enjoining a strict neutrality upon his subjects “ in the hostilities 
now unhappily pending between the United States and certain States 
thereof, styliug themselves the Confederate States of America.” 


Tue British squadron on the North American station is 
said to comprise 20 effective vessels, among which there are two second 
rates, four fourth rates, three sixth rates, cight sloops, four gun vessele 
and two gunboats, In addition to these there are sevcral tenders, ‘Ihe 
squadron is manned 7 6,500 men and mounts upwards of 600 guns. The 
French squadron in these waters at present consists of six steamers, 
mounting 210 guns, and will’shortly be largely increased. 


Turre is a small salt lake near the Ballarat diggings, in 
Victoria, Van Diemen’s Land, The water of the lake yields %5 ed cent, 
of salt in summer, and 25 per cent. in winter. Potatocs ewiin like corks 
in it, and beef is well cured in it. The lake, although a small one, is 
never dried up, and must be supplied from springs in the centre. 


Spar has set her face against spirit-rappings and all thin 
therewith connected. ‘This occult science has been inscribed among the 
Cosas de Espana which are not permitted. On the 9th of October 400 
volumes of spiritualist literature were burnt by order of the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities, and under the direction of ithe Bishop of Barcelona, on 
the public esplanade of that city, and in the place set apart for the 
execution of criminals. This penal bonfire was superintended by priests 
in full canonicals, with a cross in one hand and a torch in the other, 


France has expended in the course of a few wecks su 
large a sum in the purchase of foreign wheat—not less, It is seid, then 
£11,000,000—that the stock of bullion in the Bank of France has been 
reduced so low as to alarm the council of the bank. 


“Tury say” that the Government has ‘‘ under considera- 
tion” a scheme for reviving public goambling-housesin Paris. The thi 
has been proposed over and over again, and recommended on the grou 
that it would attract multitudes of wexlthy strangers, and do good to 
trade; also that the absence of public authortzed places for play leas te 
the opening of innumerable clandestine hells, ia which the unwary are 
robbed in the most shameful manner. 


Nor fewer than 88 Christian names were conferred on the 
son of the Infante Don Sebastian, of Spain, in his recent baptism. 


Tur. old Palace of the Popes at Avignon is being quictly 
but gorgeously furnished at the expense of the Emperor. 


A SPLENDID aquarium has been inaugurated in the Jardin 
d’ Acclimatation,in the Bois de Boul ¢, Paris. The building is a long 
allery, terminated at each end by pavilion-formed vestibules, painted in 
resco, after the Aquaria of Herculaneum, The gallery is 160 feet long, 
the glass cas: forming one side of it, and the other being le/t in egy A 
Salt and fresh water fish, crustacea, and other natives of the sea and the 
river, are herein profusion, swimming around the rocks, or attaching 
themselves to the bottom or to aquatic plants. 


JourwaLism seems to be looking up in Naples. Fifteen 
months since there was but one daily journal in the capital of the Two 
Sicilice—the Gozettu oi Napo. Now theve are 16, 


Surety Alexandre Dumas pere is the most astounding 
littéreteur of the age. He has written more novels, plays and feuille 
tone than any other living author: he built the Chatean de Monte 
Christo; he bought a yacht and patronized Garibaldi; and the lest thing 
we hear of the versatile Alexandre is that he has been “ presidi ata 
cust ie Naples between two angry Italian politicians, iit Pecswcsllt 

a. 
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UNION AND LIBERTY. 
By Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Fhe of the heroes who left us their glory, 
Borne through their battle fields’ thunder and flame, 
B) zoned in soug and illumined in story, 
Wave o’er us all who inherit their fame! 
Up with our banner bright, 
Sprinkled with starry light, 
Spread its iair emblems from mountain to hore, 
While oa the sounding sky 
Lond rings the Nation’s cry— 
Union and Liberty! one evermore! 


aaa 4 — 


Lizht of our firmament, guide of our Nation, 
Pride of her children, and honored afer, 
Le’ the wide beame of thy full constellation 
Seatter each cloud that would darken a star! 
Up with our banner bright, ete. 


Bmptre wns ¢ptred! what foe shall assail thee, 
ering the stusdard in liberty’s van? 
Think not the God of thy fathers shall fail thee, 
Striving with men for the birthright of man! 
Up with our banner bright, eto. 


Yet if, by madness and treachery blighied, 
Dawns the dark hour when the sword thou must draw, 
Then, with the arms of thy millions united, 
Smite the foul traitors to freedom and law! 
Up with our banner bright, etc. 


Lord of the Universe! shield us and guide us, 
Trusting Thee always, through shadow and sun! 
Thou hast united us: who shall divide ust 
Keep us, © keep us, the many in one! 
Up with our banner bright, 
Sprinkled with starry light, 
Spread its fair emblems {rom mountain to shore, 
While through the sounding sky 
Loud rings the Nation’s cry— 
Union and Liberty! one evermore! 


~—Attemtio Monihly. 





LIVING OR DEAD? 


A tBtory Founded upon Fact. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ARTHUR, with his folio under his arm, was posting away in search 
of his landscape; ond as the landscape remained exactly where it 
was before, he Pad no difficulty in finding it; but ittook him a whole 
diy and part of the next to make his sketch. That next day he had 
intended to do something elsxe—something, in fact, that lay at the 
root of his expedition. He meant to visit the tomb of Constance. 

The thought gave him a feeling of indescribable pain, and made 
his heart flutter with emotion. Her tomb! She wes dead, then; 
and the ccld marble would interpose between him and her wendcrful 
beauty. How was it that he could never think of her as dead? Not 
even now, when he hed come to look upen her tomb. 

Arthur lingered amid the scenery, and here ond there a sketch 
found its wey into his folio. He loved to watch the sunlight come 
and go upon the hills, and to fec! himself surrounded by the silence 
and majesty ¢f Neture. He would like to have remeined, were it 
possible, with no compernion but his sketch-book; but home hed 
cl: ims on him; and he must visit the temb of Constance, and 
return. 

lie b come more end more agitated os he retraced his steps 
through se nes so familiar to him; he could not but recall] that pure 
bright June morning when he stopped at the door of the mansion. 
It was summer stil; but Nature wore a richer and mellower tint. 
The reapers were at work among the corn, and the ripe fruits told 
that autumn was close oat hand. 

li was late in the ¢vening before he rerched the village. Had she 
been alive he would not have loitered. But, alas! his greeting, such 
as it wus, would meet with no response. All would be dark and 
silent. Why need he hasten ? 

The sun set rapidly, and night had come before he thought it pos- 
sible. The harvest-moon shone down upon the sheaves of corn in 
the fields. It shone, too, upon the mansion of Clairville, and 
showed the garden, and the great gates by which Arthur had once 
entered. Yonder was thé room into which the housekeeper had led 
him. ‘che blinds were closed, and well they might be, since its oc- 
oF was gone, 

* shculd not find her there, and he turned away, sad and sick 
at hie art. 

“This is then the curse,” thought he. ‘Oh, Death! Death! how 
terrible thou art!” 

He reached the little church. A lovely spot it was, the church- 
yard laid out as a garden, with flowers climbing up the walls, and 
great trees bending solemnly over. 

How still it was! The dews of night stole noiselessly down and 
glittered like pearls in the moonlight. The bat whirled round and 
round, and the owl hooted faintly in the distance. The old church 
stood like a preacher surrov nded by the congregation of the dead. 
Genera‘ions lay around it, and gencrations more would be added to 
their number. It was atime for thought, and Arthur stayed to ponder 
the lesson read him by this weatherbeaten tower and these grassy 
hillocks. ‘Then he advanced slowly and tremblingly—his vigil was 
with none of these. It was yonder, at that marble tomb; he stopped 
and read the name—Constance Clairville. 

Yes, she —_ beneath—she, whom he would have loved so pas- 
rong ly, to whose side some strange fatality had brought him, but 
too late, 

What sympathy was there between them, that her very ashes 
should be precious to him ? 

He bent « ver her tcmb; he could almost have wept. 

‘* Here were enorgh to die without thee,” he whispered; “ surely 
thou, who wert so beavtiful, mightst have lived.” 

As he spoke he heard a sound, and raised his head to see from 
whence it came. It could not be real. Alas! what phantom had 
risen to begrile him; had the sepulchre unclosed? ‘he dead, do 
they walk again ? 

the stood before him, solemn and majestic, the golden tresses 
shining like en angel’s, the features awful in their likeness to the 
dead, the white drapery falling round her like a cloud, the large, 
glorious eyes fixed earnestly on his! 

it could be none other, and Arthur uttered a strange, wild cry and 
fled. It was his Jinc—his goddess; it was Constance Clairville! 

“Tt is my frenzy and excited imagination!” cried he, as he threw 
himself d wav pon the grass, and bathed his ferehead in its coolness. 
“lTammad! Itis no Constance, but a phantom of the brain. I 
will go back and watch.” 

He retraced his step, but there was no Constance to terrify him 
now. Her tomb was deserted, and the dead slept quietly around it. 

He was no coward; he loved danger, and would have met it face 
to face. Bi trhe had come from another world, a far-off land, and 
her garments were fragrant with immortality. She had died—he 
had seen her dead—had lookcd upon her. Why nced she come again ? 
Letter had he never beheld her! Better had that vision of beauty 
i d away unsecn, than thus to rise and haunt him with its terrib:e 
ovelinc ss! 

Some strange thing had happened to him, and he left the church- 
yard like one bewildered. 


CHAPTER V. 


Victorine Ferrans arrived at Wychford in a few days, with all 
her artil'ery of gowns and jewels, ready for immediate action. She 
could not aiford to leave one of her auxiliaries behind her, and like 
a ski ful general she prepared herself for every emergency. Defeat 
would be ignominious, to say the least of it; but she did not mean 
to be defeat d,she meant to carry off the palm of victory. 

Arthur was utterly unconscious of the plot against "his peace of 
mind. He thought it very kind of Victorine to come and visit them 
in their rather Cull neighborhood, and he resolved to make her visit 
os pleasant as possible. He found her a very agreeable eompanion, 
and, when a week was over, joined heartily with Graee in wishing 
her to prolong her stay. 

Victorine worked very hard indeed. She studied Arthur’s every 
whim and fan-y; adapted her ideas to his, flattered him, not 
evarsely, but skilfully, laying it on with a feather. She played and 


song, and exerted all her powers; but although Arthur was invaria- | very awfu 


| downstairs; and what with ironin 


ps! polite and kind, he certainly was not smitten. All her shafts had 
fallen to the ground, and he went on his way unscethed. So much 
for the first part of her eampeign. 

Victcrine now fclt she must teke more decisive measures. She 
must win his confidence; she must probe his secret wound, and 
his mysterious love for Constance into her own keeping. She knew, 
by unmistakable signs, that he did love Constenece, and that the 
wound still rankled beneath the surface; that Arthur had a world of 
his own, whcre he admitted nobody, and of which nobody might 
spr 

Vi torine was a brave woman; she determined to obtain an en- 
trance, in spite even of the derd! Accordingly, one morning, as 
Arthur was painting in his studio, Victorine, who had thoroughly 
concocted her plan, tapped at the door, and walked in. She was, as 
usual, charmingly dressed, and not a hair was out of place. The 
taste with which she arranged her toilette was always piearant to 
Arihur, ond he liked to look at her, as upon a thoroughly agreeable 
object. He liked the vir of quiet and refinement with which she 
moved about, a contrast to poor Grace’s ncisy demonstrations; her 
voice we!l modulated, her ideas wel! expressed, her calm unruffled 
temper, these had their weight with him. She had never been into 
his study before, and he was really glad to see her. He laid down 
his brush, placed her a chair, and prepared to make himself agree- 
able. 

‘No, I will not sit down,” said Victorine. ‘Pray go en, as if I 
were not present; I want to lock about me. What a lovely oe 
that will be; one can almost feel the sunshine on those hills. Where 
is the landscape taken from 7” 

“Tt was from one of his Welsh sketches,” Arthur said, as he con- 
tinued to paint; and he talked eloquently of mountain scenery, and 
of his longing to be amidst it again. Victorine made the round of 
his pictures, saying something flattering of each. Suddenly she 
exclaimcd, 

**Dear me, Arthur! 
there some dark mystery behind it?” 
draw it back. 

Aithur prevented her. 
tery,” said he, gravely. ; 

“Oh, let me see it!” she exclaimed. “I know it is some gem 
you are hiding from the werld. I will be as silent as the grave. Let 
me see it.” And, by a quick movement, she drew back the curtain. 
“What a splendid creature!” she exclaimed. ‘Is she a woman, or 
is she a goddess :” 

‘Neither the one nor the other, but an angel,” replied Arthur, ex- 
cessively ugitated. 

“Oh, you may well call her an angel!” suid Victorine, standin 
before the picture, with her color heightened, and her eyes fixe 
eagerly wpon it. ‘She is glorious! What features! What hair! 
What reyes figure! Who was she, Arthur ?” she added, turn- 
ing to hin. 

“The daughter of an English gentleman—no more than that,” 
said Arthur, smiling, as if pleased at her enthusiasm. 

‘But where is her home?” asked Victorine. ‘I would make a 
pilgrimage to +ee her!” 

“Her home,” returned Arthur, mournfully, “her home is ina 
little — churchyard, Her companions are the dead. We shall 
never see her any mere.” 

He tried to draw the curtain, but Victorine would not allow him. 

“Do let me look a little longer,” she said. ‘'I cannot believe she 
is dead. A churchyaid, did you say ?” 

Yes,” he rep'icd; “there is a tomb, and her name is written on 

I have read i —Constance Clairville.” 

Aithur drew the curtain ond set down, Victorine sat down too. 
** Aud you loved her,” said she, in the softest tones of her musical 
voice; ‘you must have loved her, if you were not of all men the 
most insensible.’ Arthur made no reply, and she eontinued: 
“Pardon me, Arthur. Such a vision of beauty does not often come 
across us. I would know more of her, as of some rare being whose 
like will never be seen again. You murt have loved her.” 

It was pleasant to Arthur to have his wound touched so skilfully— 
to have the secret thought of his soul spoken in such harmonious 
language. It was as if the door of some dark chamber had been 
opened, and the air and sunshine let freely in. He was not angry 
with Vict rine for repeating the question, but it puzzled him to 
reply. ‘Ihe story was sv strange, so wild, so unreal! It was like 
nothing in life; she would not eredit it if he told her. But Vieto- 
rine hid found the end of this tongled web, and proceeded patiently, 
and with her characteristic quietude, to unravel it. 

“Ido not wonder at the utter desolation such a loss would bring. 
Arthur, 1 pity you,” she said. And she regarded him with a look 
of womanly compassion that went straight to his heart. 

It was a Rosine: encecen lock, but how should he know it? How 
should he know that it glanced like the sun in some northern region 
overa sea of ice? She did not know what compassion meant. She 
hated the very name of Constance. 

Vietorine could sing like any syren. Beware, Arthur, of that 
song, beware cf that soft voice, those womanly wiles. Your good 
angel hed necd be at your elbow now. But Arthur did listen to the 
rong. It crme to him, softly and tenderly, over the troublesome 
waves of life, and he stopped and loved to hear it. He steered to- 
wards it, as towards a place of rest, wh@re he might lay down the 
sorrow that oppressed him, or at least lighten its burden by findin 
some one toshere it with him. One true and kind, and abe woul 
be his friend! See how she entices him! With whet consummate 
ert! How gent'y -he draws his s:erct trem him! How she soothes 
him with her flottery! how she lulls him into a perfect confidence! 
How she lays him to rest, as the syren of old did the mariner, with 
the tide rippling at his feet, and keeping time to her delicious 
melody. It Arthur lingers here, his very genius will forsake him; 
she cannot breathe this drowsy air. She will spread her wings and 
fly. Awake! awuke! 

Victorine exulted in that day's performance. It wasn successful 
exploit, end rhe went out of the study glowing with excitement. It 
was the first real step she had taken towards the attainment of her 
object, and she wrote the following account of it to her mother: 


What is the meaning of that curtain? Is 
And she made an attempt to 


‘Excuse me, Victorine, but it is a mys- 


it. 


“My Dear Mamma—lI hope you did net expect me home last 
week. I made an attcmpt toleate, but Grace and Arthur would not 
hear of it, and, all things con:idcred, it was more politic to stay. 
Poor Grace is more hcydenish than ever, and spends all her time in 
worrying after the seivants. She has weekly settings to rights 
when all the drawers and cupbeards in the house are turned out. i 
could not get into the drawing-rocm one day, the table was covered 
with gluss and china; Grace was dusting it—in the drawing-room, 
mind! Sol stepped into the studio, for my own room was bein 

cleaned, end where could I go? 1 would rather not have intrude 

on Aithur, but he made himself very agreeable, and showed me the 
picture of the dead lady. She is eplencidly handsome, and he raved 
about her a little. But I think he may be cured. I have not yet 
been able to find any one that will do fer him, and it puzzles me 
sadly. By-the-wsy, Arthur and I play at chess sometimes, and yes- 
terday I gvined a little advantage for the first time. Who knows 
but I may win the gi me !—Yours, &c.” 


Victorine made sure she should. She could sit with Arthur in his 
study every morning now. He seemed to like it, for he could talk 
to her about Constance. If Constance hed been living, this conver- 
sation would have teen inconvenient and out of place. But what 
did it matter, since the was dead? She could not step out of her 
tomb in the little churchyard to confront her rival. 


CHAYTER VI. 


“Who will go sketching with me to-day ?” said Arthur one mornin 
at breakfast. ‘There is an old ruin in the neighborhood that 
went to make a drawing of. Now, then, a pic-nic on the grass. 
Who speaks ?” 

“I cannct go, it is quite impossible,” said Grace, who was rum- 
maging in hcr key-basket. ‘ Ann leaves to-day; I knew she would 
£0 Just ot the most inccnvenient time. And there is a wash about 
and clear-starching——” 

“We shuld be quite as well pleased to be spared the detail of 
what is going on downstairs,” interrupted Arthur. 

“Tthink I ought to stay and help you, Grace,” said Victorine, 
good-humoredly—she was looking very bright and sparkling that 
m«¢ — dnd had on one of her pretty musline—‘ though I must 
confess I long for Arthur’s ruin an@ the pic-nic on the grass.” 

“Nobody Lut myself can iron Arthur’s shirts fit to be seen,” re- 
turned Grace, with an air of impertance. “ The only time I trusted 
one to Jane she scorched it horribly.” 





“Will you give us some coffee, Grace?” said Arthur, loeking 
and cloudy, as he gat at the bottom ef the table, 
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‘I will give you some eoffee in a minute,” she replied; “but I 
must find the key of the mangling-room. I want to have the clothes 
mangled off the first thing, so that we may get through in go 
time. There are more than a dozen shirts to iron, to say no 
-_ 

“I wish you would say nothing of anything, Graee,” interrupted 
Arthur, rather crossly, and irritated as he always was at Grace’s 
want of refinement. 

“ That is just like you, Arthur,” she exelaimcd. ‘‘You have no 
gratitude or sympathy in you.” 

“«T have nct in this case,” said Arthur, quietly. : 

“No, indeed, you never have with anything that is elean,” cried 
Grace, vehemently. “If it were not for me I wonder what the house 
would be like !” 

The earthen vessel and the vessel of brass were about to clash 
violently tegether. But Victorine came to the rescue, and with her 
usual tact separated them. ‘ About this ruin,” said she—‘ where, 
and what is it 7” 

“It is the ruin of an old priory, where the ghosts of fat monks 
are said to wa'k by moonlight,” said Arthur, laughing. ‘Dare you 
go, Victorine ?” eee ' 

“With all my heart,” she replied. “I shall like it amazingly. I 
sketch a little myself, though it is but a little. You will not mind 
my taking my folio.” ; 

“‘T shall ne most happy to carry it for you,” said Arthur; “and 
Grace, dear,” he added, turning to his sister, “what can we take 
with us fer dinner?” ‘ 

But Grace was seriously offended. She had been gulping her 
coffee with a face as red as a peony. Now she set down her cup 
with a bang, and put her spoon in it, a habit she knew was exces- 
sively annoying to Arthur. Grace never minded what she did when 
she was out of teinper. : i 

“1 say, Grace, what have you in the pantry for dinner ?” repeated 
Arthur. 

‘Nothing but cold mutton,” replied Grace, sulkily. _ 

“Cold mutton!” said Arthur. ‘ That will never do; it’s no go, as 
schoolboys say.” 

“*T cannot cook outing on a washing ~ said Grace, deter- 
mined to impress the fact of the wash on Arthur’s mind, and make 
him feel it whether he would or no. : : 

This was one of her uncomfortable ways. She‘once tried ‘drying 
off the things,” as she called it, by the parlor fire. But Arthur 
happening to come in just when they were in full reek, swept them 
all up in one grevt arnmwful and flung them in at the kitchen door. 
So Grace was obliged to content herself for the future with airing 
collars and such small fry when Arthur was out of the way. She 
would have something in the parlor that did not belong to it, if it 
were possible, ; 

‘“‘T will tell you what, Grace,” said Arthur, excessively provoked, 
‘“*T will put the washing out.” Say / 

‘Not while I am in the house,” returned Grace, with the air of a 
tragedy-queen. se 

‘But Grace, dear, it would save you a great deal of trouble, 
suggested Victorine. ; ' 

“Yes, and have all my pocket-handkerchiefs stolen,” said Grace, 
indignantly. ‘‘ Much you London ladies know of washing.” 

«Practically, my dear, I confess I know nothing,” replied Victo- 
rine; ‘‘ but speaking theoretically, I think it would make very little 
difference.” : : 

‘It would make a very great difference,” cried Grace, turning 
upon her almost fiercely. ‘‘I pay the washerwomen a my 

‘Come, come, Grace, this is beyond a joke,” said Arthur, rising; 
‘I cannot stand having the washerwomen too! I shall go and see 
what there is for dinner myself,” and off he went. 

Grace blubbered and mopped her face, and declared herself the 
most ill-used person in the world, worked like a slave, and no one to 
say “thank you” when she had done! Well, there was one com- 
fort; they would not have her long. Thatshecouldtellthem. And 
once gut of the house, she would take precious good care never to 
set foot in it again! Arthur might get a wife as dirty as himself, 
and together they might drag on to their lives’ end. She did not 
care! And with this polite declaration, aimed full into Victorine’s 
face, she swept out of the room. : 
Domestic squalls will happen, and are very uncomfortable while 
they last. No one knows exactly what the endwill be. But the end 
generally is, that the storm blows over, the sky clears, the sun eomes 
out, and except for a little sprinkling, nothing looks much the worse. 
There was a great sprinking of Grace’s tears, when her eonseience 
had leave to speak, and it smote her im good round terms for what she 
haddone. But it was a wholesome shower, and did her no manner of 
harm. When the storm was over, and the sunshine had come back 
the first sign of the change was her passing by the threat of cold 
mutton, and packing up a dainty I&tle dinner in a dainty little bas- 
ket for Arthur and Victorine. 

Nothing but cold mutton! Graee’s housekeeping never got to so 
low an ebb asthat. Depend upon it, something good was always to 
be found in her larder. For shame, Grace, to have done yourself 
such an injustice. 

And then the dainty little basket, rendy to burst with what Grace 
had put in it, was given to Ann (albeit she was going to leave, and it 
was washing day), to earry to the ruins, and Arthur and Victorine 
were to follow at their leisure. : 
There was no need for hurry, »8 they hed the day before them. So 
they loitcred, standing to look now and then at some pretty bit of 
landscape, some suuny spot, with trees, and a little homest-ad, or 
some bold sweep of hills, with the dark woods ying at their feet. 
Then, when they reached the ruin, they sat down to sketch. Victo- 
rine would sketch what A:thur did, so they sat side by side, and 
sketched together. 

Arthur hed been attentive, almost affectionate. He had begun to 
feel areliance upon Vietorine, a decided leaning towards her. It 
was something to have a friend who understood him, and to whom 
he could sperk tenderly of Constance. Her kindness had softened 
his heart, and weaned it somewhat from its dead idol. This warm 
living being could make a better response to his affection then those 
cold ashes. His wound was getting healed under her judicious 
management. His cheerfulness had returned, and with it health and 
vigor. He liked being alone with Victorine in these quiet ruins. 
And he thought her very handsome as she sat beside him, and won 
dered he had not been struck with it before. She wus good 11) 
bea utiful—what else could he desire ? 

The day parsed pay enough. It wae now evening, and the 
sun was setting. But Victorine hod not finished her sketch, and she 
wished to stay a little longer. Arthur was not sorry for the delay; 
he wantcd to tell her of his vigil in the churchyard, and see what 
light her gocd common sense would throw upon it. He longed to 
know what Victorine would say. 

So, while the sun was sinking, and she worked away with his pen- 
cil, eager to catch its few remaining beamg, he related the whole 
story. He described the churchyard, the tomb, the silence, the bitter 
sorrow, as he read the inecription—then the surprise, the horror, the 
flight, the certainty that it was Constance! Victorine’s hand stood 
still. She listened, breathlessly, with ea blanched face and com- 
pressed lips. 

** What do you think of that, Victorine ?” he asked; “ tell me.” 

“It was a delusion ‘of the brain,” she replied, sreueang ooeey word 
slowly and emphatically ; ‘“‘ you were overexcited. You had brooded 
on that one image until your im ination presented it to your bodily 
senses. It was no spirit; it could not be. 

‘But it was Constanee,” said Arthur. ‘Her golden hair, her 
features, her dress, how could I be mistaken ?” 

‘There have been instances of delusions quite as ~ said 
Victorine ; ‘but they have been proved to be delusions. I would 
dismiss the subject from my thoughts. It is an unhealthy state of 
mind when phantoms assume the form of realities.” 

“ But, still—oh, that you had seen her!” he exclaimed. 
rine, she cannot be alive!” 

Victorine gave a sudden start, then said, in a tone that carried 
conviction with it, “ I think you read her name upon the tomb.” 

** Ah, that leaves no doubt at all,” said Arthur, sadly. 

“It is not well to indulge this morbid faney,” eontinued Vieterine; 
‘there ean be ne link between us and the dead.” 

“‘ Memory links us with them,” eried Arthur, quiskly; “ brings 
them baek to us, and us tethem. As surely as living faces gather 
round us, se are the spirits of the departed often at eurside. I feel 
it. Iam eertain of it. And it might be that this dear being stepped 
for moment into the garb ef her mortality, leoked kindly at me, apd 
departed. What would be the wonder ?” 

“Even were it possible, Arthur —and reason and Nature ape 
against it—where would be the good ?” asked Victorine. “ It woul 





** Victo- 








be a cruel kindness. She had better have rested im her ¢ 
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Arthur was silent. 

“It is time this fancy gave way te a healthier feeling,” continued 
Victorine; ‘‘ ploce that beautiful image in your memory, it is of one 

_daparted, and leave space in your heart for other sympathies. You 
would be better and happier. ’ 

“‘ You advi:e me to fall in love, then ?” eried Arthur, rousing him- 
self and looking earnestly at her. : 

“For your own sake, I do,” said Vietorine, returning his look 
with one of conscious integrity. ‘I am_no young girl taat I need 
simper and blush at the name of love. My advice is perfectly dis- 
interested,” she added, smiling. 

“But Iam fanciful,” said Arthur. ‘I shall never see any one 
that I like, andthat will be a slight hindrance to your benevolent 

urpose.” 
. Te may not be so difficult as youimagine,” said Victorine. ‘‘ The 
world is full of excellent women, though it does not boast such god- 
desses as your Constance. I have in my mind’s eye x 

“Oh, Victorine!” he cried, ‘do not begin matchmaking; leave 
that to ambitious widows and disappointed spinsters. It is not 
worthy of you.” 

‘*T am not going to match make,” replied Victorine, good-humor- 
edly. ‘Iam only going to suggest. When one happens to know 
two generous natures, who would make each other happy, it is a 
kind'y office to guide them to each other.” 

“That is quite true,” said Arthur with a kindling eye. 

Victorine saw her advantage, and her pulse beat quicker. But 
se]f-command was a virtue always within her reach, and she went on 
sketching with the greatest coolness and precision. 

‘“*T have a friend,” she continued, ‘‘ who would suit you to admir- 
ation. She is sufficiently handsome to please your taste. She is 
maentes and refined. The only question is, whether she would be 

ispose - 

‘** But Lam not at all disposed,” interrupted Arthur. ‘“ Fie, Vic- 
torine, matchmaking!” and he shook his head. 

«It is the office of a friend to suggest what is for your good,” said 
Victorine. ‘I wish to leave you happier than I found “espe 

** That is very kind,” returned Arthur, tenderly, for the syren was 
drawing him nearer and nearer. He had come almost to her feet. 
Another moment, and she thought the poor silly fly that was buzzing 
about her web would be entangled. But, patience, Victorine! Not 
quite so soon as that! 

Arthur paused on the very brink of committing himself. He did 
not love Victorine, though he liked her, and enjoyed her socicty. 
Love was a different thing, and at the present moment he felt this 
deciledly. He rose as if struck by a sudden sense of danger, and, 
saying a few hurried words, wandered away among the ruins. 

He dare not ask this woman to be his wife. The very thought 
gave him a feeling of intense sadness, and the image of Constance 
rose up before him. Victorine had miscalculated her power. She 
yas sony when she boasted that the living was a match for the 

ead, 

He paced up and down the ruin of what was once the chapel. 
Through the fragmentary windows, on either side, the ivy hung in 
luxuriant festoons. The broken doorway at the end let in a peep of 
country, the village, and the line of hills. Arthur stood looking at 
it, and thought he must come and sketch here again. Then he re- 
sumed his walk, musing about Constance. It was strange what a 
hold she had upon his imagination. Now he could never shake it 
off. If he did so partially, it would come back with all its force and 
vividness. And yet she was no living woman, and he repeated it 
aloud—* She is dead!” and the echo answered, ‘She is dead!” 

His wound opened and bied afresh. He felt a void in his heart 
that no one else could fill. He placed the idol on its shrine, and 
swept away every other image from before it. It was a strange in- 
fatuation, but he cou'd love no one else. No, never! never! And 
Victorine’s house upon the sand was all blown down. 











CHAPTER VII. 


* VICTORINE,” said Grace, coming into her room one morning before 
she was down, “I have a great favor to ask.” 

‘What may that be, Grace? and good morning to you,’ 
Victorine, cheerfully. 

‘*T want to know if you would mind lending me the jacket of your 
pink silk dress for an hour or two,” said Grace. 

‘Dear me, Grace!” exclaimed Victorine, “are you going to 
masquerade ;” 

“Oh, no,” she replied. ‘* But I want to take the pattern, it is so 
stylish; and now the wash is cver, I am geing to have a bout of 
dressmaking. ‘The dressmakers here are such a set! I can never 
get a gown to fit me unless I make it myself.” 

“Upon my word, Grace, you are a universal genius!” cricd Vic- 
torine, in a tone of admiration. ‘But does Arthur like you to turn 
dressmaker, and all that sort of thing ?” 

“I do not care whether he likes it or not; I always mean to do it,” 
said Grace, stubbornly. 

** Well, you are quite welcome to the jacket,” said Victorine; ‘“‘ but 
you must find it difficult to fit yourself.” 

‘“‘T thought of asking you to try on the pattern, when I have tacked 
it together,” said Grace. ‘‘ You will not mind that, shall you ?” 

“Ask me! about the worst person in the world. I hard!y know a 
back from a front,” said Victorine, in alarm. 

‘I will cut out the pattern, at ail events, and then we shall see,” 
returned Grace, carrying off the jacket in triumph. 

It was a giorious day for Grace. She had it in her power to sub- 
vert the whole household, and make every member of it thoroughly 
uncomfortable. She set in for what she cailed a regular bout of it, 
and went beyond bounds. She got her patterns, ond tee papers, and 
her pins. She strewed the parlor, from end to end, with silks and 
lining muslins. She monopolised the whole of the table. She bit 
oft her ends cf cotton, clicked her needle against her thimble, pinned 
her work to her knee, and seemed to glory in removing herself as 
far from a young lady as possible. 

Arthur had the best of it. He shut himself u 
never emerged from it except at meals, when Grace made her ap- 
pearance, stuck as full of pins and needles as a pincushion. His 
pale harassed face would have made her wretched, if she could have 
spared a thought from her dressmaking to notice it. 

Victorine was the principal sufferer. She kept aloof from Arthur, 
she thought itbest after their slight adventure in the ruins. It was 
more politic to leave him, for a time, to lean against his thorn, and 
feel how sharp it was. She knew there was no hope cf relief or con- 
so!ation except from herself. She had only to be patient, and Ar- 
thur would find out her value, and come back all the better disposed. 
But it was hard work being driven wholly upon Grace. There she 
sat, stitching away, hour after hour, as if for her daily bread. And 
Vict-rine was continually pressed into the service. Jt was evcry 
minute, “Should you mind making me a little serging?” ‘Should 
you mind putting on those buttons for me? You need not, unless 
you like.” It was certain Victorine did not like, but she did what 
she was asked. Still, it was weary work, and almost more than 
her a could bear. She began to think she must positively 
give in, and go back to London. 

One afternoon Victorine thought she would take a stroll, and for 
a fow minutes escape the eternal stitching that was going on within. 
She put on her bonnet and had just reached the garden gate when 
Arthur called to her from the study window. , 

** Where are you going, Victorine ?” he inquired. 

‘Nowhere in particular,” she replied. ‘‘ Yes,” she added, im- 
mediately, “‘ what a silly answer! I am going for a walk, Arthur,” 
and with a friendly nod she was about to pass on. 

, “‘Stay a moment,” said he; “I will go with you.” 

Arthur's head was drawn hastily in, and in another minute out he 
eame with his hat on and his stick in his hand. “I have been 
longing for a walk all day,” said he. 

; “Lam afraid we shall not have much more of this fine bright 
weath>r,” said Victorine, as they walked along; “the air is be- 
ginving to feel chilly already.” 

“* Are you wrapped up enough? Let me fetch vou a shawl. You 
are not looking well, Victorime,” said Arthur, kiudly. 

*‘Oh, | am quite well, thank you,” she replied; ‘‘and I sha! soon 
get warm with weiking.” 

“You have not been into my studio for a longtime,” said Arthur, 
Fa roachfully. 

“I have veen helping Graee with her dressmaking,” returned 
Viet rine, laughing. 

“Oh, what a bore thit must have been!” said Arthur. ‘Grace is 
incorrigivle! ut you should have come to me; my studio is a 
a sanctum that she never dares to violate.” 

““I have made myself very happy and contented,” replied Vic- 


said 


in his studio, and 








eh, earelessly. By the way, I shall have te go home next 
week. 

“But, Viotorine, I cannot spare you,” said Arthur; “indeed [ 
cannot!” 

“Perhaps you will not be consulted in the matter,” returned Vice 
torine, good-humoredly, but with a shade of coquetry. 

‘Yes I shall,” said Arthur, ‘‘and I shall say a positive and a 
decided no. Victorine, do not leave me,” he added, mournfully. 
“‘T have had a sad relapse. I have been at my old ways again. 
You have no idea how unsettled I am!” 

“I see you are,” said Victorine. 
can I help you?” 

*‘Reasun with me,” ‘said he. 
that convinces me.” 

‘“‘T have reasoned. Am I to say the same thing over again ?” said 
Victorine, smi'ing. 

“Yes—I want fine upon line, precept upon precept,” he replied. 

‘‘ Well, then, it is a kind of morbid disease,” said Victorine. ‘It 
will grow with nourishing it, as you do, in your studio. I should 
send away that picture if I were you.” 

** No, never!” cried Arthur, with horror. 
anything so cruel ?” 

**I do propose it,” repeated Victorine. 
that picture, your delusion will never die. 
it, it raises feelings of disgust.” 

“But what would you do with it?” cried Arthur, half stupefied at 
the thought.” 

‘Send it out into the world, and let others have the benefit,” re- 
plied Victorine. ‘It would make your fortune.” 

“IT do net want a fortune,” said Arthur, sadly. “It is a daring 
proposition of yours to take away all that is most precious to me in 
the werld.” 

All most precious to him! The expression grated on Victorine’s 
ear. Constance was a dangerous rival, and as yet remained the 
mistress of his heart. 

‘*When I am gone home,” Victorine began to say, after they had 
walked on a little time in silence. 

“You are not going home at present. 
interrupted Arthur, hastily. 

‘* But it is a settled thing,” said Victorine, in a tone of great un- 
concern; ‘and, what is more, I may not come into this neighbor- 
hood again at present.” 

** And why not?” he asked. 

‘For no reason that I need specify, since it concerns no one but 
myself,” was the reply. 

Arthur felt a sensation of anxiety and discomfort. ‘‘ What do you 
mean ?” he asked, 

‘*No, no, I will tell no secrets,” said Victorine. ‘You cannot 
expect it. I always fancied this would be a farewell visit—and per- 
haps it may.” 

“Perhaps?” repeated Arthur. ‘Then it is doubtful.” 

Victorine made no answer, but the hand that rested on Arthur’s 
arm trembled a little. 

‘* You are going to be married, Victorine ?” 

**T did not say so,” she r: plied. 

‘But you hinted it,” said Arthur; ‘end the hint is very terrible. 
If you have any pity, you will put me out of suspense.” 

“Dear me, Arthuy, what can it matter to you?” said Victorine, 
turning her eyes upon him with a look of innocent surprise. 

What, indeed! While she was within his reach it mattered 
nothing; but threaten to take her away, and he felt ready to dispute 
the point with the whole world! He could have despatched his rival 
on the spot. 

Both Arthur’s rival and Victorine’s were alike. 
thing but phantoms! y 

Victorine was not going to be married positively, so she admitted, 
in answer to his repeated inquiries. But a young nobleman was in 
the distance, and against this myth, for it was no other, Arthur 
stumbled desperately. 

As soon as the walk was ended, Arthur retired to his studio, to 
think over what was best to be done. The idea of a rival wound up 
his feelings to a climax. If he let Victorine go, he might never see 
her again, or if he did, asthe wife of another, and the thou ht was 
excessively galling to him. She had not pledged her word to this 
young nobleman, and the field was open to them both. He should 
never meet with any one he liked so well as Victorine, or whom he 
cou!d trust with his precicus secret. He even thought he loved her 
as much as he could love—Constance being dead. He was young, 
years of life lay before him. He could not waste the whole treasure 
of his love upon a phantom. Victorine was kind, and good, and 
wise. Let her come into the place of this dead beauty. Let him 
give her room in his affections. Let him ask her to be his wife, and 
let the other rest in her tomb. 

Life must needs be more beautiful than the dead. 
try the experiment! 


“But what can I do? How 


There is something in your voice 


‘* How can you propose 


‘““While you can feast on 
Every time you look at 


Pray do not think of it,” 


? 


They were no- 


Yes, he would 


CHAPTER VIII. 
It would be difficult to analyse Arthur’s pee after the declara- 
tion had been mrde. ,Upon the whole he was glad he had asked Vic- 
torine to marry him, for he felt sure she wou'd make him an excel- 


lent wife, and it was the most sensible thing he coulddo, He had 
been wring to indulge the morbid attochment to Constance. It was 


utterly hopeless, and no gocd could come of it. And yet, right or wrong, 
this attachment was only in abeyance, and ready, on the slightest 
pretext, to burst out as ungovernable as ever. But then Victorine 
would be at his side to put itdown. She was so kind and sensible, 
and Arthur thought so true. He knew nothing of her worldly life in 
London, the report of it had not reached his quiet home. He and 
Grace had always kept up a friendly intercourse with her, and had 
met with a kind reception at her house, All seemed fair and smooth. 
Mrs. Ferrars was a little too grand and stylish for their simple 
country noticns, but nothin des; and this, they thought, was a 
matter of association, and of her bringing up. As far as Victorine 
was concerned, Arthur had not a single misgiving. 

Victorine knew exactly how to conduct her-elf in the delicate 
position in which she was placed. Her unruffied care'essness and 
self-position gave her, as it always did, an immense advantage. 
Every feeling under strict control, she resembled vod ncral «f -ome 
highly-disciplined army, who could never be found off his guard. 
She neither sought Aine nor avoided him; talked with him freely 
and cordially, but without the slightest embarrassment. Polite, 
polished and graceful, she did honor to his choice. But had she ac- 
cepted him? Yes. In a few words she had to!d him her decision, 
and spoken wisely, temperately and piously, of the duties she was 
willing to undertake. The young nobleman was passed over in 
silence, and this Arthur attributed to her delicacy of feeling. 

Victorine had proposed to go home, or rather to her mother, who 
was out for her autumntour. This time Arthur did not oppose her, 
and it was settled that on her return he and his sister should psy a 
visit to Chester Square, when matters were to be definitely arranged 

Victorine then took her departure—dresses, jewellery and all. 
Her game was ended, and she had won it. Arthur felt very lonely 
when Victorine was gone; he missed her terribly. The house 
abandoned to Grace, seemed devoid of interest. It might have bee: 
otherwise if Grace had not been still in the very thick of her dress- 
making. As it was, Arthur was more solitary then ever, and wrot« 
long letters to Victorine, and heartily wisn d her back ag ‘in. 

lie had not ventured to look at the picture. He held himself back 

with a strong arm, whenever the wish came up:n him. He let it 
remain behind its veil for a month untouched, hoping that the im- 
pression might fade from his memory. “ Let it die,” he would say ; 
“dust to dust, ashes to ashes. But life must have life; the heart 
cannot cling to a phantom.” And yet there were few phantoms 
more bewitching. He should never see again a face so faultless, a 
mien so majestic. Suppose he were to take a momentary glance. 
Yes, he must look! He is drawn irresistibly towardsit. ‘The strong 
will fails him; he raises the curtain. Surely she is more beautifu 
than when he looked upon her last. * Beautiful, glorious Con- 
stance! Death hath not spoiled thee. Perhaps he relented, smitten 
with thy beauty, and feared to touchit. Yes, I could have loved 
thee. Every chord in my being wovld have responded tothine. We 
were to have been one, Constance, but the grave parted us.” 
_ Atsuch moments, when Arthur bowed at the shrine of his idol, 
the image of Victorine stood reverently without. She had never 
eome into the sanctuary of his soul, as this dead stranger had. 
Constance was her rival still. 

That afternoon Arthur went out, as he often did, for an exeursion. 
Sir Harry Lorimer, who lived seme siz miles distance, had given him 
permission at all times to sketch in hi« park. He had al«o a heart» 
welcome whenever he could be persuaded to stay at the house for the 


‘ 
but one 





night, and groom had been fitted up for him that went by the name 
of ‘Mr. Leslie’s room.” Sir Harry; Arthurknew, was now abroad, 
bunt the park was open as usual, and likewise the chamber, if he 
shou!d ehoose to avail himself of it. 

The time for these excursions was getting over, but the day was 
warm for the season, and the trecs were beautiful in their many- 
colored dress. Arthur fixed upon his subject, and tried to work 
away industriously ; but his mind was restless. The picture haunted 
him. Instead of his landscape, he must needs paint the figure of 
Constance. It was foolish, he knew; and the old leaning on the 
thorn again. But how lovely he made her! Justas she might have 
been had she passed through yonder glade, where the deer were 
feeding. He put a wreath of flowers upon her head—he longed to 
put a crown, she looked so queen'y. The subject was one that com- 
pletely absorbed him; and when he had put in the last tough, he 
found that the short autumnal day was drawing to a close. It turned 
chilly, and a gust of wind whirled the dead leaves about him. The 
rain came pas down, and presently the shower increased se 
much that he was glad to seek shelter indoors. 

He was received, as usual, by an old man, an old house-steward, 
who urged him to remain all night. 

Arthur did not yield at once to this proposal, though as Grace 
knew where he was, his absence would occasion her no alarm. He 
stood for some time looking out into the storm, and hoping that it 
might abate. But the storm had not the smallest intention of 
abating. It pelted and howled, and tore awsy at the old trees in the 
park, until Arthur was at last obliged to give it up, and consent to 
stay until the morning. 

He was thrown upon his own resources for amusement. The 
library was locked up, and no books were to be had from any other 
quarter. So Arthur spent the evening in touching-up his sketch of 
Constance. The thought of Victorine would sometimes stay his 
hand, and cause him an unpleasant sensation. It seemed an act of 
unfaithfulness to her, and an act, too, that she would highly dis- 
approve. 

‘Your morbid disease will never be cured while you keep that 
picture,” were her parting words. And not only bad he kept that 
picture, but actually painted another! He worked until his eyes 
and his brain grew dizzy, and then he laid it aside and retived to 
rest. The room Arthur occupied was an old-fashioned chamber, 
long and low, and with beams in its ceiling that mate it look lower 
still. It was furnished in antique style, and the dark oak-panelled 
walls would have piven it a gloomy appearance, but for the fire that 
flickered and blazed so cheerfully on the hearth. 

Arthur sat before it, buried in thought. Had he done aright to 
engage himself to Victorine? Dare he trust himself to keep down 
his love for Constance, unaccountable and hopeless as it might be? 
Had he not seen her? Ah, it was only fancy! He had long ago 
settled that point, or rather Victorine hadsettled it for him. It was, 
she said, a mere delusion of the brain. He had never really seea 
her since she lay upon her couch that bright June morning. 

He threw himself upon the ved and tried to compose himself to 
sleep. But sleep refused to visit him. ‘The sketch he had been 
making stood by the wall, and the flickering firelizht played upon it 
and made it assume all kinds of grotesque forms. Arthur lay and 
watched it. Suddenly, and while his eyes were fixed upon it, it 
seemed to dilate. What marvel was going to happen now? How 
much larger and more lifelike would itbecume? He roused himself, 
and well he might. It moved; it was not his picture, it was a human 
forin that stood before him! It was Constance Ciairvi le, just as he 
had seen her at the tomb! Those gold-n tresses are wonderfully 
like an angel’s. The white drapery, the calm, solemn face, the 
large, eloquent eyes—is it real, or is it aphantom? Fancy could 
create nothing se beautiful! His picture, that he thought so perfect, 
has fallen infinitely short. 

She steps forward—she stands and looks upon him. There isa 
mournful earnestness in that look which fascinates him. He emnot 
move, nor does he wish. He hardly dares to breathe lest the vision 
should depart. He feels his heart drawn towards her, and his 
existence blended with hers, 

But even while he looks at her she is gone! He can see nothing 
now but his picture standing by the wall, and the firelight piayia 
upon it as it did before. How insignificant and feeb'e it appeared! 
lie waxed wrath against it, and, springing up, tore it in pieces. 

Then followed a period of tamultuous emotivn, of paciny up anddown 
the room, of wild and bitterdespair. Victorine! D. not wock him 
by reminding him of her. She is a creature of earth, vod this isa 


celestial visitant. He does not think of Victvrine, but, wi o ‘rained 
eyeballs seeks to find again that other. He is hers, ©. will not 
have him yield homage to another. She has come to « wi. him, 
even from the tomb! But this state of excitement cou . i © last 
long. Nature became exhausted, and at length he thre. u. seif 
on the bed and slept. 

Morning eame, bright and sunny. There was no sign t he 
storm had been, except that the ground was strewn with wi t 


leaves, The deer were feeding qwetly.in the park, andalluo. ve 
looked at peace again. 

But the storm ia Arthur’s mind was only half allayed. 
feverish andill. ‘This second apparition of Constance had comp!ei: 
bewi.dered him. It hadgiven rise to athousand conjectures. Some- 
times he fancied she must be alive, though the evidence of his senses 
was opposed to such an idea, Had he not seen her dead? And yet 
surely that beautiful figure must have becn Consta@ice! Was it 
possible to solve the mystery? He resolved to make inquiry before 
he went away. 

‘Who have you in the house ?” asked he of the old steward, in a 
tone of affected indifference. ‘I caught a glimpse of some one last 
night.’ 

® Did you, sir?” said the old man. 

“Yes, indeed I did,” cried Arthur, trembling with excitement. 

“ Well, sir, it’s just possible ;” and the oid man stopped and looked 
perplexed. 

‘* What is possible ?’”’ exclaimed Arthur, impatiently. 

“Why, sir, there is a gentleman here, on his way to London. He 
is unsctiled in his mind, sir, and has been ever siuce his daughter 
died, and # 

‘* What was her name ? tell me quick,” interrupted Arthur. 
not it—Constance Clairville ?” 

“The very same, sir. He is a friend of Sir Harry's; and 1 was 
going to tell you, but-—” 

Arthur would not stay to hear what the old man was going to tell. 
He had heard enough. 


Her 





“ Was 


(To be continued.) 





Frencu AND GERMAN WomeEN ContRASTrenD.—The Parisian Figaro 
is responsible for the following amusing parallel between jemiuine 
1umd@uity in France and Germany: ‘Th: Pron hwoman dresses, the 
German clothes herself. ‘The German walks, the Parisicune undulutes. 
German women are cither handsome or ugly ; Porisicnnes are cherming, 
none of them are ugly, nor are they even beautiiul. Whether excited 
or listless, the look of the German is always frank and honest. What 
iclicious abysses are the eyes of the Parisienne! As Count de Grammont 
mee remarked—* Her cyes always seem to be doing something more 
han merely looking at you!’ The German siys yes orne. With the 
Varisienne itis never quite yes, nor altogetlur no. The Gorman will 
wait for you at the trysting-place ten years ; the Parisienne, ten minutes, 
Parisienne is superlatively knowing ; the German is good. The German 
is content with the admiration of one; the Frencliwoman longs to be 
vimired by all, and would rather give up her betrothed than the public. 
(he Parisienne is an artist; the German, a woman. Moral: Love a 
France; marry in Germany. 


Tur young ladies of Logansport, Ind., sre charged with holding 
an indignation meeting recently, by which it was 

“* Resolved, That we deem it to be the duty of every young unmarried 
man to enlist and fight forthe honor of his country, his fag and his 
»wop reputation. 

“2d, That the young men, in this time of our country’s peril, have 
‘ood excuse for not being soldiers, and ihat is cowardice. 
“3d, That the young man who now fails to respond to the cell of his 
ountry is not vorthy the kind regards or the smiles of the young 
ladies of our native Hoosier State, and that none but ludies of a doubt 
ful age will smile on such men, 

“4th, That we will have uothing to do with young men who refuse 
° f° to the war, and that ‘ Lome guards’ must keep their distance, 

“sth, That the young man who has not pluck evov th to tight for his 
ountry has not got the manliness to make a good hus. wd. 

“th, That we will marry no man who hes not been — soldier. 

“7th, That we will not marry tll alter the war is over; and thea, 
‘home guards?’ No, Never! !” 

A TERTOTALLER, curiots in statisties, onee made a galculation 
*hat the volume o: strong drinks consumed in Englaud in gsiugle year 
would fill a ditch seven miles long, twelve feet wide, and ufhe wet deep. 
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OUR CANNON. 


Roan, eannon, roar with angry blest 
On the calm morne and dewy nightas 
For treason’s fatal poison — 

Our land’s fair fields and prai vaat. 


Roar, cannon, roar with ceaseless power; 
We listen eager for the sound ; 
Nor let your voice in peace be drowned, 
Till traitors their base flag shall lower. 


Roar, cannon, roar, and pour your shell 
A fiery shower of burning rain; 
Ye only can wine out the stain 

Of treason, and the foe repel. 


Roar, cannon, roar, we will not fear, 
But pray that in this solemn hour 
A blow be struck at that dark power, 
Curse of the land to us so dear. 


Rorr, cannon, roar with deadly might; 
Your brazen mouths sing freedom’s strain ; 
And may they chant the deep refrain, 

Till day dawns on our clouded night. 








(From the French of Scribe, For Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper.) 
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THE VICISSITUDES OF FORTUNE. 
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Tue prime minister sent a note to the abbess of Santa Cruz for- 
bidding her from receiving into her convent Isabella d’Arcos, and 
commanding them to come instantly to Madrid, where the queen 
wished to see them. 

Lhe next day the Duke of Caravajal received a letter from the 
same source, enjoining him to attend court in order to give some ex- 
planations which were required of him. This letter was anything 
but welcome, for in his hate against La Ensenada and the councillors 
who had despoiled him, the Duke of Caravajal was not too careful 
of his expressions. Secured as he thought himself by distance, he 
often allowed epigrams to escape him, which, although he never 
intended them to go beyond the doors of his hotel, often found their 
way to Madrid. He left Granada with his son, who in the antici- 
pated disgrace saw nothing but the joy of sojourning in the same 
city with Isabella. ; ; 

Spain was at that time one of the most flourishing states in Europe. 
Uuuer the administration of Ferdinand VI., honored with the sur- 
name of ‘the Wise,” agriculture, commerce and the arts had flour- 
ished. Manufactures were established, and this country, before the 
customer of other nations, could now afford to supply her neighbors 
from her own bounteous plenty. Science and letters found a new 
golden age, and as in all fener and prosperous countries the capital 
had become a city of luxury and pleasure. At court fétes succeeded 
each other quickly, and the first singers in the world had been in- 
vited to attend the new theatre built in the palace of Buen Retiro. 
The only misfortune which glouded the scene of joy was the bad 
health of the king; the freqtent attacks to which his brain was sub- 
jected, causing every one to fear for his life and for his reason, the 
‘malady leaving him generally in a deep melancholy. To rouse him 
from this gloom the ingenuity of the queen, Maria Theresa, of Portu- 
gal, who loved him tenderly, was often taxed to the utmost. Balle, 
spectacles, and all the entertainments which she could devise, were 
made use of to restore him to his natural humor, and thanks & her 
affection, his spleen was often driven away. The influx of strangers 
caused by these festivities filled all the apartments that were tu be 
hired, arid it was not without great difficulty that the Duke of Cara- 
vaial found rooms at the De Sole gate, in a hotel much frequented 
by the nobility. 

Ine duke immediately presented himself at court, but could not 
see the king. Early the next morning he solicited an audience, but 
was told that his majesty could not receive him within that week. 
Furious at a refusal which highly piqued his Spanish pride, the duke 
left the palace, and on his way home entered a café filled with a 
brilliant crowd, who either drank chocolate or read the morning 
papers. At one of the tables a man was yt peng in a loud voice 
of the ministers and the court. The duke did not dare to join in the 

k, but his enmity received a certain satisfaction in listening 
to it. 

(es, seiores,” said a little man, whose breast was covered with 
orders, “I fear none and 1 speak loud. Would you believe that I, 
a grandee of Spain, Count of Fonseca, and Marquis of Pirego, have 
‘aneed attendance this morning for two hours in the antechaniber of 
tie king?” 

4 wo,” murmured the duke. 

“T have not got the order of Calatrava, and I went to ask it from 
his majesty; it is through sheer injustice that I have been deprived 
of it tillnow. ‘His majesty receives no one,’ said the officer on 
guard. Atthe same moment a young man entered, wearing the 
very order which I lack; every door is opened to him, and he enters 
the king’s cabinet without even an announcement.” 

“* Without deubt it is the brother of her majesty,’ said I. 

No,’ replied the officer, ‘it is Farinelli, the singer. The mu- 
sician ie decorated with the order of Calatrava, whilst it is denied to 
me? He enters the rooms of his majesty, whilst I, Count of Fon- 
seca, and Marquis of Pirego, am obliged to dance attendance. In 
what times do we live, gentlemen ?’ , 

‘In an age when talent and merit are honored,” answered a man 
dressed in purple velvet, who was quietly sipping his chocolate at 
an adjacent table. 

“Let them reward him as a singer and I shall be content,” re- 
joined a young man who was arranging his collar at a looking-glass, 
* jet them cover him with gold and it will be but his just due, for he 
has the most heavenly voice in the world, and when he sings I 
would not give up my seat in the king’s chapel for a thousand ducats. 
Hut that he should be the favorite of their majesties, that every place 
should be at his disposal, in fine, that he should have a voice in the 
council, is absurd. Let them make him prime minister, and finish it 

” 

“It has been offered to him,” said the man in purple velvet, “ and 
he has refused it. Waiter, another cup of chocolate.” 

** He minister!” cried the Count of Fonseca, in a rage. 

** And why not?” 





“2 perche, nor” repeated a man at an opposite tab'e. ‘He 
minister! It is but justice, and hardly that, for with such a voice 
he should be a prince. I came from Brandenburg, signori, other- 
wise calied the kingdom of Prussia, where there sits on the throne a 
man who has not two just notes in his voice, and who plays the 
flute wretchedly ; and they call him Frederick the Great! And you 
are angry that mio amico Farinelli should be minister? He, the 
very god of music descended upon earth' He, who should be con- 
ductor in Hedven to sing with the angels if they were worthy of ac- 
companying him! I say it, because Tinew it, for the other day my 
good friend Farinelli said, in presenting me to their majestics, 
* This is the first singer in Europe,’ apd I answered, ‘The second 
whilst you live.’” 

By his enthusiasm and originality the company recognised the 
eel brated Cafarelli, who, at the instance of Farinelli, had been in- 
vit-d to sing at the Italian theatre, with a salary of fifty thousand 
ducats. 

nor Cafarelli,” said a young noble, “I can easily comprehend 
why a man of your worth shou'd be esteemed by us; but this singer 
who is naught but a singer, this young cavalier who studies the art 
but for a mercenary motive —" 

* By our lady of Pilar,” interrupted the man in purple velvet, 
would you b'ame him for the fault of a miserly father ?” 

* Perdonate,” said Cafare)li, ‘‘ perdonate, signor, if I take up the 
defense of his fathcr, whom I know. He was a musieion and ee en- 
thusisstic for his art, that he would kill himeelf for a cavatina. He 
adored and adores his son, and lives for nothing but him. If he has 
been severe ond cruel, it was conscientiously and from fatherly love, 
int-nding to make not his fortune, but that of his child. t is 
still more astonishing is, that his father left him at an early age, and 
until his eighteenth year Farinelli was totally ignorant of his 
splendid voice, when his father returned and said to him, ‘ Mio earo 
jeglio, to my cure you owe an immense and certain fortune.’ But 
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when Farinelli learned the mode in which he was to amass his 
weuvlth, he wished to kill his father, and himself afterwards. Hap- 
pily, he did neither, but in despair sailed for a foreign land, where, 
without a mararedis, he was at last obliged to sing for his living. 
Soon he became rich and honored, and all the sovereigns of Europe 
disputed his possession. Never had such marvels been performed 
by the human voice. Orpheus charmed the beasts, Farineili did 
more, he enchanted his enemies, his rivals, even me, the famous 
Cafarelli. This isthe way in which I made his acquaintance.” 

The attention of his hearers was redoubled, and he continued. 

“‘I was in London where George II. and a!l his nobles covered 
me with wealth and honors, for then I had notarival. People began 
to talk of a young man named Farinclli who was reputed to have 
some talent, and the king and queen expressed a desire to hear us 
together, for it was but natural to compare the master and the — 
I selected the opera of “ Arthur de Bretagne,” in which I played a 
fierce tyrant, and Farinelli a young imprisoned prince whom I 
wished to kill. I sang first my cavatina as tyrant; it was su rerb ; 
Ising it as tyrant never sang it before, so splendidly, that all the 
spectutors wished to be tyrants themselves. For a quarter of an 
hour the applause never subsided, and I said, to myself, ‘ Poor youth, 
you are lost, and I am very sorry for you, my good friend.’ Farinelli 
commenced, and the applause ceased. Soon they wept, and as I 
listened to that plaintive and delicious voice it touched my very 
soul. I saw only a poor youth who, with clasped hands and entreat- 
ing eyes, prayed me to let him look upon the sun again. 

‘ Lasciami ancora veder il sole,’ 

he sang, and I, forgetting my réle as tyrant, forgetting the audience, 
forgetting everything, ran to him, and striking the chains from his 
limbs, embraced him with a flood of tears. Fiom that hour, thanks 
to me, his fortune was made. Cafare)}li had pronounced him victor. 
But this conqueror became a friend whese heart and purse were ever 
cpen tome. Greatness has not changed him, minister or counse!- 
lcr though he be. I enter his office without announcement, and 
often this statesman will suspend his political labors to sing a duo 
with his old friend, Cafarelli.’” 

“Bravo!” cricd the Marquis of Pirego, ironically. 

“Bravo, signor! perhaps you, who know everything, can, perhaps, 
tell us how his Royal Highness, Prince Arthur of Bretagne, has so 
suddenly become the secret counse)lor of the King of Spain ?” 

“T am entirely ignorant of the cause.” 

“There must be some great mystery in this,” continued’ the 
marquis. 

“T agree with you,’ 
portant air. 

“No, gentlemen,” said the man in red velvet; ‘no, gentlemen, 
but if you wish to know the cause of his political elevation, I can 
tell it to you, for I was witness of it.” 

“It was the President of the Council of Castile,” said the young 
man who had before spoken. ‘I know him.” 

**Pardon me, sehor, you do not! I am Rodrique Moncenigo, 
barber to his Majesty. 

** At the commencement of his reign the king, our angust master, 
was troubled with a malady which defied the skill of all the doctors. 
Sefor Xuniga, the court physician, after having exhausted all his 
science, was at last obliged to come to the conclusion that it was ai 
incurable disease, invented by the English and called the spleen. 

“Twice already, without cause, hid the king attempted his ow: 
life, and, notwithstanding the despair of the queen and the exhor- 
tations of father Anastasio, his confessor, it was feared that he would 
make a third trial. He had shut himself up in his room for a month, 
dc nying himself to all, and against all prayers and entreaties refusing 
the most necessary attentions to his health and welfare. He would 
neither change his linen nor allow himself to be shaved, and I, whe 
dcpended upon my post for the maintenance of my wife and six 
children, was dismissed fiom service. The queen was in despair ; 
she adored her husband, and seeing his life and reason gradually 
failing, she was at a loss for an expedient to reinstate them. At 
last she heard of Farine'li, whose voice was reputed to work wonders. 
She entreated him to ecme to Madrid, and on his arrival at thc 
capital, placed him in a room adjacent to that of the king. At the 
first notes of that heavenly voice his majesty trembled. ‘It is the 
voice of an angel,’ said he, and he listened attentively; then, filled 
with tenderness and emotion, he fell wpon his knees and wept. 
‘Again,’ he cried, ‘again let me hear those accents which bid me 
live and be comforted.’ Farinel'i again commenced, and the king, 
no longer master of his emotions, embraced his wife, then rushin, 
into the next room, he threw himself into the arms of Farinel i, 
bidding him ask what he wished and it should be granted. ‘I ash 
that your Majesty will allow yourself to be shovel,’ answered the 
artist, and from that moment I was reinstated in my oftice. Then 
the quecn, sending for an order of Calatrava, with the consent of 
her husband, fastened it arcund the neck of Farinelli, and from that 
moment he never left their majestics. As soon as the first symptoms 
of melancholy appearcd, he had but to sing and the vapors dispersed. 
In this way our august Jord became bis friend, but when he found 
that his admirable artist was one of the best educated men in Europe, 
when he discovered that Farinelli spoke several languages, that the 
vivacity and wealth of his imaginaticn was only equalled by the 
depth and soundness of his judyment, that at one glance he em- 
braccd and developed the most difficult questicns of policy—when he 
learnt all this, he asked himself why an artist should not become a 
stetesman; he demand:d why he should not make him his ministe: 
and counsellor, who was already his saviour and his friend? When 
I suy his minister, he fulfilled his duties but never accepted the title, 
tor Farinelli was mcdest, and only accepted the post to serve thc 
king. Fortune has never turned his head, and in the height of he 
favor he has never forgotten what he was. And, gentlemen, how 
has he used the power which he possesses? To protect the arts, t« 
revive commerce and navigation, to improve manufactures and agri- 
culture, and to render our country flourishing, prosperous and happ) 
within, whilst it is feared and respected abroad. He has been th 
first to improve our army by advancing men of bravery to the hig}. 
stations which were before occupied by birth and nobility. 

‘*T have a son, gentlemen, who received three wounds in fighting 
the Imperialists, who, at the battle of Biton*, captured a standard 
with his own hands and brought it to the Marquis of Montemar, his 
general, and this son has been a captain in the army for ten years. 
because his grandfather, Sancho Moncenigo, was a village barber. 
‘It is unjust,’ said Farinelli, when I related the circumstances t 
him. And that same evening he read to the king some verses of : 
new French writer, one Voltaire, which the minister declaimed wit. 
eloquence and fire, especially when he came to this line: 

** * Qui sert bien son pays n’a pas besoin d’aieux.’ 

‘* * A fine verse,’ said the king. 

“** Yes sire; and it would be finer still to put it into practice.’ 

“ And he spoke of my son, saying at the same time that there wer« 
two regiments vacant, the Queen’s and the Astorgas. 

‘“* *T give the last to Rafael Moncenigo,’ said his majesty. 

“And since yesterday,” continued the barber with parental joy 
‘‘my son is colonel.” 

‘By injustice and trickery,” cried an old soldier, who had entered 
the café in time to hear the story. ‘1,the Count of Fuentes, am th 
first lieutenant-colonel in the army, and I have more right to a regi- 
ment than any other officer, on account of my birth toe the service: 
which I rendered to Philip V. in the war of the Succession. But my 
claims are ignored; and why? Because I will not cringe to favorites 
because I am the enemy of Farinelli; because I said so yesterday a: 
he passed through the antechamber. He is an uujust rascal, and ] 
will say it before everybody.” 

‘*Not before me, at least,” said a young officer who had just 
entered the café. It was Rafael Moncenigo. His father rushec 
forward to restrain him. 

“‘Unhand me, father! so long as my arm can support a sword, n« 
one shall insult Farinelli with impunity. The gentleman will giv: 
me satisfaction ?’ 

“Immediately,” replied the count, and the two adversaries wer: 
just going out with the hostile intent, when a servant entered fo: 
Fuentes. 

“ This package was left at the hotel, and as it was marked ‘im- 
mediate,’ I have brought it to you.” 

“ Read it, sir,” said Rafael, ‘we have plenty of time.” 

“The other broke the seal, and after looking over the eontents, hi 
handed it to his opponent, saying: 

“Colonel, you well know whht these words cost a Spaniard. 
have been wrong; i should have been a wretch to draw my sword it 
such a quarrel. Read.” 

The young man read aloud: 


“CountT—You are my enemy, and on that account I owe you more 


asserted the Duke of Caravajal, with an im- 








justice than to another. I have examined your claims, and finding 


they merit some reward, I have laid them before the king, who be- 
stows on you the first regiment inthe army. AsI heard you say 
yesterday that you were not rich, 1 beg your acceptance of the en- 
closed bill of exchange, which you can return me at your ccnveDl- 
ence. This does not bind you in eny manner, but leaves you every 
liberty, even that of hating me. FaRINELII.” 


Noble actions find a response in every heart; the company ap- 

lauded; the two adversaries shook hands, and the Count of Fuentes 
Fett the room, no doubt on his way to give thanks to his generous 
enemy. 

“These are men of honor,” said the Marcuis of Firego, to the 
Duke of Caravajal, “‘the least wind makes them change, and now 
this count will be one of the most devoted creatures of the favorite.” 

‘It is to be regretted,” answered the Duke of Caravajal, “but if 
it be only through him that a request can be obtained és 

“No matter; it is too bad fora man of the rank and birth of 
Fuentes.” 

** You are right, and I blush for Spanish nobility.” 

They shook hands in token of esteem, and parted. 

The Marquis of Pirego met Moncenigo by chance in the street. 

* Senor barber, could ycunot speak faverably of me to Farinelli ?” 
The Duke of Caravajal took the arm of Cafarelli, and whispered to 
1im : 

“Could you obtain me an audience of Farinelli ?” 

** You shall have it,” answered the singer, and the same evening 
the following note was left at their hotel. 





‘*Farinelli will have the honor of receiving to-mcrrow, before 
mass, the Duke of Caravajal and Don Fcrdinand, his son, in the 
private cabinet of the queen.” 

It is useless to say that they were first at the rendezvous. The 
usher cunducted them into an elegant boudoir, which had been con- 
verted into a music-rocm for the queen. ‘They had waited there but 
a few moments when, to their great astonishment, Isabella entered 
accompanied by the abbess of Santa Cruz. Ferdiu+nd hed not time 
to ask his betrothed for an explanation, for the chief officer, opening 
a door, announced the queen, and Maria Theresa entered, leaning 
on the arm of Cardinal Bibbiena, confessor to the king. 

“Duke of Caravajal,”’ said the queen, ‘I wished to announce to 
you that on the marriage of your son with Isabella d’Arcos, the king 
returns to you all the titles of which you have been deprived, and in 
addition, creates you Governor of Granada.” 

All the spectators of this scene seemed thunderstruck. The duke 
bowed low in token of consent and thanks, and Isabella regaining 
courage, spoke in a hesitating voice. 

a Your majesty perhaps does not know, or his eminence has told 
you——”” 
ar ‘That this marriage has been arranged by Farinelli.” 

Isabella was astounded. She had heard many times of the favor- 
ite, but had never seen him, and so she ingenuously told the queen. 

“Tinpossible,” replied Maria Theresa, ‘for he pretends to have 
the power cf giving you in marrixge, and also of bestowing your 
‘owry as if he were yovurenly relation. Look at this paper in which 
he gives you a portion of his fortune.” 

“We are here to sign it,’ suia we cardinal, “and we only await 
Farinelli.” 

‘He is here,” said the queen, giving her hand to a young man 
who entered. ‘ 

**Carlo!” exclaimed Isabella and Ferdinand. 

‘Yes, my friends, Carlo Broschi, or rather Farinelli. And now 
that you know me, my dear sister, will you still refuse to marry Fer- 
dinand, who loves you so well ?” 

The young girl looked down in indescribable trouble, then raising 
her eyes from the ground, she gave her hand to Ferdinand. 

The marriage took place the next day in the cathedral of Madrid. 
The church was crowded, for the king was present, the cardinal 
officiated, and it was rumored that Farinelli would sing. And sud- 
denly from one of the tribunes near the organ rose a pure and melo- 
dious voice, which seemed to descend from heaven. Never had this 
marvellous voice been so tender, so pathctic, so moving, it breathed 
forth grief and sighs, it seemed to raise itself into a heavenly sphere 
and to address an invincible being who inhabited another world. 
Overcome at last by the emotions which he inspired, the actist 
fainted. 

The ceremony was interrupted. Theobaldo ran to his friend, 
compelled him to take a seat in his carriage, and lower ng the blinds 
they drove slowly to the palace, whilst Carlo, raising his eyes full of 
tears, said: 

“* Was there ever in this world a more miserable mortal ?” 

“Yes,” said Theobaldo, pressing his hand, “there is one, and 
‘et this idea console you.” 

**What! to lose one whom I loved; to be loved in return, and yet 
t® be separated.” i 

** At least you were loved. But had you been witness of her love 
for another, if strong as the laws of nature, the duties of religion had 
raised a barrier between you, if confident of her attachment for an- 
other you had constantly watched over both, if finally you had united 
hem with your hands, would you not think yourself more unfor- 
tunate ?” 

** what! these tortures of which you speak-——” 

“T have myselfexperienced.” 

“‘And you could support them, Theobaldo? What gave you the 
courage to conceal them ?” 

‘*God and my friendship.” 

And the two friends embraced, whilst the people who surrounded 
the carriage, without seeing them, thought in their hearts, 

** How happy are they both!” 

THE END. 








MISCELLANIES. 
A Mrsical ApVENTURE.—Some musicians and theatrical singers 
about two years ago left France to seek their fortune, and after man 
ourneyings, chance took them to the Hervey Islands, part of Cook’s 
Ce ee in the Pacific. One of them, a lady, has just written 
the following curious letter to her aunt, who resides at Paris: ‘The 
king of these islands, Makea Gusme, has three times attended our 
‘oncerts. He is perfectly black, and thinks so highly of his own 
‘olor that he has an image of Christ on the cross, which had been 
olaced in his palace by some missionaries in 1857, painted black. 
Jur concert-room is a shed in which fish were salted and dried. ‘Ihe 
fish have disappeared, but the smell remains. The manner in which 
we are rerruncrated is singular. There being no specie we are paid 
n kind, and the king himself having no cash has given us engraved 
sourds. One of these bears his profile, and I keep it for you as it 
will serve as a sugar basin. In the last concert, which consisted of 
in air from “ Anna Bolena,” the duo of “‘ Norma,” the drinking song 
of ** Lucrezia,” the air “‘ Ah! quel plaisir d’etre soldat,” andthe “ Air 
des Fraises,” I received for my part, 3 pigs, 23 turkeys, 44 fowls, 
5,000 cocoanuts, 1,200 pineapples, 120 bushels bananas, 126 pump- 
kins, and 1,500 oranges. In France all these things would be worth 
about 4,000f., and 4,000f. for five airs is a pretty sum; but in this 
place it is not easy toturn what we have received toaccount. I hear, 
10Wwever, that a speculator from a neighboring island is about to come 
here to offer us money for what we have received. Unfortunately, 
en attendant his arrival, I am obliged to employ my fruits and vege- 
tables in feeding my live stock.” dion. 


AUTUMN. 


THERE is a beautiful spirit breathing now 

Its mellow richness on the cluster’d trees, 

And from a beaker full of richest dyes, 

Pouring new glory on the autumn woods, 

And dipping in warm light the pillar’d clouds, 
Morn, on the mountain, like a summer bird, 
Lifts up her purple wing; and in the vales 

The gentle wind—a sweet and passionate wooer— 
Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs up life 
Within the soleran woods of ash deep crimaon’d, 
And silver beech, and maple yellow Seas ed— 
Where Autumn, like a faint old man, sits down 
By the wayside a-weary. 


Tue great Lake of Titicaca, in Bolivia, South America, and 
vhich is 12,850 feet or nearly two and a half miles above the level of the 
sen, is 170 miles in its greatest length and 70 miles in its greatest 
hreadth. Soundings of 120 fathoms have been taken near the shore, 
‘nd the depth farther out is believed to be much greater. The great 
North American lakes are from 230 feet to 600 feet only above the sea 
level. The lake of Luzerne, the highest water navigated by steamers 
in Evrope, is 1,406 feet above the sea, and Chautanque lake, in the State 
of New York, and which is the highest lake yet navigated by steam in 
America, is 1,306 fect above the sea. The lake of Titicaca would, if the 





vessels could be got there, float all the navies of the world, 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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AN old gentleman, who had dabbled all his 
Ife in statisties, sxys he never heard of but one woman 
insured her itfe. He aceounts for this by the 
ular fact of one of the questions being, ‘‘ What is 
your age ™ 
Wr have & boy at home, Sa Suse years 
old, who is a lar “‘ shaver. ne day we we 
trying to teach hfm his alphabet. and asked him what 
“ B” stood for? a ‘ in 
“G » was his prompt ans e 
« No. we repiied; rit stands for boy.” 
“ Well, ain’t George a boy ?” he asked triumphantly. 


A BLOOMING young widow, living in one of 
the Southern States, which is strongly in favor of 
Sereggion, sent word, through a lady friend, to a spry 
wilower of New York, but who is not in very robust 
health at present, that “ she is for Union.” To which 
he replied, “ And so am I, but due regard must be had 
to the Constitution !” 


A couNTRYMAN took his seat at an hotel 
table, opposite a gentleman who was indulging ina 
bottle of wine. Supposing the wine to be common 

roperty, our unsophisticated country friend innocently 
«lned himself to it. 

“That’s cool!” exelaimed the owner of the wine, 

ignantly. 

“— es,” replied the countryman, “I should think 


there was ice in it.” 
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From the Home Journal, Nov, 23. 
PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

Few of the promenaders of Broadway, even if they 
belong to the male sex, have failed to notice the many 
exquisite cloaks and mantillas—both as regards fabric 
and style—which the fashionable ladies have appeared 
in since autumn, with its cool and bracing atmosphere, 
arrived, Our country cousins, to say nothing of 
many of our cfty belles, have ey with admiring 
eyes upon the fair wearers of these stylish out-door 
costumes, and, perhaps, a little envious of them, won- 
dered whore they were obtained, and whether it would 
be necessary to visit Paris or London to enable them 
to fold about their own graceful forms similarly hand- 
some articles. Oneof the most fastidious and tasteful 
ladies—as relates to dress—whom we know, who 
recently returned from Europe, called our attention to 
the prevailing excellence anc ye eee of style 
which marked the majority of the cloaks and mantillas 
observable upon the fashionable thoroughfares, and 
giid she had seen nothing in the cities of the Old 
World which surpassed them, either for comfort, 
beauty or durability ; and to think, she added, that we 
ladies can obtain such exquisite costumes at home— 
for they, doubtless, were purchased at Carey’s United 
States cloak and mantilla store, in Canal street, just 
out of Broadway—is wy gratifying to the national 
vanity of my sex. That these garments were chiefly 
made in Paris and London, none can doubt; and they 
wero probably selected from the best manufacturers 
in those cities by one who has mae this speciality his 
study. Mr. McKenzie, who has charge of this estab- 
lishment, has recently returned from Paris, and 
brought with him an exquisite assortment of goods, 
which he selected from the best makers of that city. 
Mr. MeKenzie was formerly in business in Broadway, 
and has had an experience of many years in this trade, 
and consequently his taste in these articles are unri- 
valled, Of course, our lady readers will avail them- 
selves of this desirable information, which we chanced 
to learn, and have thus imparted to them, to visit the 
establishment in question, and satisfy themselves of 
the correctness of our friend’s taste. 








Third Volume Commences Jan. 11, 1862 
THE METHODIST ; 


THE LARGEST AND BEST PAPER IN THE 
DENOMINATION. 


THE METHODIST has now been before ope 
ple nearly a year and a half, and its eourse has nm 
such as to win the 

ENTIRE APPROBATION OF THE CHURCH. 


It is edited by REV. GEO. R. CROOKS, D.D., as- 
sisted by REV. JOHN McCLINTOCK, D.D., at 
present residing in Paris, as eae Editor. 

Rev. Dre. AbeL Stevens and Rev. Dr. NADAL 
are among its editorial corpse. Pror.Scrmem prepares 
its Summaries. ORANGE JUDD writes its Stock and 
Produce Markets. D. MELLIss writes its financial 
article. 

Portraits of Distinguished Men, with Life Sketenes. 

Sermons by eg Ministers. 

Family Reading, Music, etc., etc., etc. 

Tt has the most attractive Premium List im the 
© wuntry. 

Send to the Publishers for a Specimen Copy, sent 
free, containing a full list, with every explanation 

For 65 Subscribers, at $2 each, we will send a Mason 
& Hamlin’s $75 Melodeon. For 0 Subscribers, Mason 
& Hamlin’s $00 Melodeon. For 40 Subscribers, a 
Wheeler & Wilson’s $45 aan | Machine, ora Finkle 
& Lyon’s $50 Machine. For 30 Subscribers, a Willcox 
& Gites’ $30 Sewing Machine. For 20 Subscribers, 
Irving’s Works; for 12 do., Bayard Taylor’s Travels; 
for 5 do., Webster’s Pictorial Unabridged Dictionary. 

STEREOSCOPES and Views of any value. GoLp 
Penstoany amount. Music in any quantity, etc., ete. 

TERMS.—$2 a year, payable in advance; $5 copies, 
$8; 13 copies, $20; 21 copies, $30. 

sa SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE. -@e 
Address Tur PUBLISHERS OF THE METHODIST, 

7 Beekman 8t., New York. 


aay All who subscribe now for one year will re- 
ceive the paper free till Ist January, 1862. 316 





TO. 20 EAST 13TH STREET, two doors from 
AN 5th Av.—One or two single gentlemen can be 
acoommodated with furnished rooms, and board if 
desired, in the genteel private family of an English 
widow lady. A basement to let to a physician, for 
which purpose it has been occupied. 





Vy ANTED—The National Teachers’ Institute, 

335 Broadway, N. Y., wants Correspondents 
in each Town | #. the States, requiring about an 
hour daily—probable income §150 to $350 a year and 
upwards, according to the locality and attention given. 
Those who ean attend to the business (which is eas 
and. pleasant) may inelose their references, wit 
stamps, for particulars. Address 

SECRETARY OF INSTITUTE, 


312-15 New York. 





MUSICAL BOXES, 


Playing 2, 3, 4, 6, %, 10, 12, 16 
and #4 Tunes, and in all —- 
and sizes, with American Me)- 
odies, Operas, Danees, etc. 
mad varying in price from $3 
to $250. 





TOY MUSICAL BOXES, 
Pla 1, 2, 3 and 4 Tunes, at 





low prices. Thisis one of the 
best and most durable artieles 
for ehikdren. 
All of the above are offered 
AT RETA 


eEntfl the end of the year. 
M. J. PATLLARD, Importer, 
®1 Maiden Lane (up-stairs), New York. 
Musical Bexes repaired. om 
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FURNITURE ! 


WHOLESALE 


sists, in part, of 


large stock; ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITU 


Five feet wide, especiall 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


(Formerty H. P. Decraar,) 
NO. 87 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 


This establishment is six storeys in height, and extends 242 feet through to No. 65 Chrystie Street-—making 
it one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States. 


They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash. Their stock con 


ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE; 


Mahogany and Walnut Parlor and Chamber Furniture ; 
Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; HAIR, HUSK and SPRING MATTRESSES 


JENNY LIND AND EXTENSION POST BEDSTEADS, 


aa Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition. All work guaranteed as represented. 


FURNITURE !! 


AND RETAIL, 


RE, in Sets, from $22 to $100. 


y for the Southern Trade. 





THE ARMY MANUAL, 
BY LIEUT.COLONEL GEORGE PATTEN. 


This Book contains instructions for the preparation 
of all ROLLS, RETURNS, REPORTS and Tapers per- 
taining to the Subsistence and Quartermaster’s De- 
partments. 

This work contains many forms in constant use that 
are not introduced in the published Army Regulations. 
It also contains instructions how and when the several 
duties are to be performed, none of which are con- 
tained in ary other work. It is a 12mo. book of 268 
pages, and also recommends itself to the Soldier on 
account of its condensed form and portability. It is 
bound in flexible morocco, and can be carried without 
inconvenience.about the person, and will be sent free 
by mail on receipt of the price, Two Dollars, by the 
Publisher, 

J. W. FORTUNE, 19 Chatham St., New York, 
orto M. E. WILSON, 251 Pennsylvania Av., Wash- 
ae, D.C.; H. TAYLOR, Sun Building, Baltimore, 


ONE OF THE MANY TESTIMONIALS TO THE VALUE 
OF THIS WORK. 


United States Clothing Depot, Washington, D.C. 
GeorGE PATTEN, EsQ.—DEAR Sir—I take plea- 
sure in ———e the receipt of the Mannal for 
Officers recently published by yourself. In my opin- 
ion it is decidedly the best book that can be placed in 
the hands of all aah pay Quartermasters. In 
fact, if these gentlemen would only read it carefully 
through, believe in it, and religiously practise its 
teachings, they might possibly save themselves from 
being involved at some future day with Government 
to the amount of thousands of dollars, through iguo- 
rance of accountability. Believe me, it will give me 
sincere pleasure to recommend it to my numerous 
Quartermaster friends of the Grand Army of the Po- 

tomac visiting my office daily. 
Very sincerely yours, 
GRO. GIBSON, Captain 11th Infantry. 





A Wonderful Little Microscope, 


N AGNIFYING small objects 500 times, sent 
to any applicant on receipt of twenty-five 
cents in silver, and one pink stamp. Five of different 
»0wers for $1. Address Mrs. M. 8. WOODWARD, 
Sox 1853, Philadelphia, Pa. 316-23 


Look! Here! Boys! 
| + Instructions by which any person can 
master the great art of Ventriloquism by a few 
hours’ practice, sent to any person by mail for 25 cts, 
in silver. Satisfaction given or money refunded, Send 
to J. P. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Illinois. 316 


JERSONAL.—Por Information, Free Circulars, 
. fe address HARRIS BROS., Boston, Mass. 
316-25 


Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches P? 


AA Y Onguent will force them to grow heavily in 
1 six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without 
stain or injury to the skin, Price $1—sent by mail, 
post free, to any address on receipt of an order. 

R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau St., New York. 





RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 
For the Pianoforte. 


Universally acknowledged to excel all others in the 
most desirable features of a Pianoforte Instruction 
Book. Will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
Three Dollars. OLIVER DITSON & CO., 

316 277 Washington 8t., Bortor 


ADIES’ BALMORAL BOOTS, and every 
4 deseription of Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes and 
Gaiters of the best quality at reduced prices, at 
SLATER’S, 858 Broadway, near Fourteenth st. 
312-24 


A. LANGE, 
PICTURE AND LOOKING-GLASS 
FRAMES 
AND 
CORNICES FOR ROOMS, 

MADE TO ORDER, AND RE-GILDING DONE. 

206 William &t, cor. Frankfort, New York. 

YOMMERCIAL Travetiens Wantrp.—Large 


J commission, honorable business. Circular 
sent. A. W. HARRISON, Philadelphia. 315-24 





EIGHT CARD PICTURES 
For 61, at 
K. W. Beniczky & -Co.’s 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ROOMS, 
We. 2 New Chambers St., cor. of Chatham St. 





Tucker’s Cabmet of Wedding 
Flowers, 
4nG recher cht Wreaths, with 


BRIDBSMAID® SETS. 
Wis Cambray Veils are simple and very pretty. 
78 Broapwar, N. ¥. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
No. 13 of 
FRANK LESLIE'S 
Pictorial History of the War. 


EDITED By Hon. E. G, SQUIER, LATE U. 8. MIN- 
ISTER TO CENTRAL AMERICA, 

This is the completest Historical Record ever pub- 
lished, possessing the advantages of an Illustrated 
Diary of contemporaneous events, and a sustained 
History of everything relating to the present gigantic 
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62 FRANK 


OUR CANNON. 


Roan, eannon, roar with angry blest 
On the calm morne and yf nightas 
For treason’s fatal poison blights 

Our land’s fair fields and prairies vaat. 


Roar, cannon, roar with ceaseless power; 
We listen cager for the sound ; 
Nor let your voice in peace be drowned, 
*Till traitors their base flag shall lower. 


Roar, cannon, roar, and pour your shell 
A fiery shower of burning rain; 
Ye only can wipe out the stain 

Of treason, and the foe repel. 


Roar, cannon, roar, we will not fear, 
But pray that in this solemn hour 
A blow be struck at that dark power, 
Curse of the land to us so dear. 


Rorr, cannon, roar with deadly might; 
Your brazen mouths sing freedom’s strain ; 
And may they chant the deep refrain, 

Till day dawns on our clouded night. 








(rom the French of Scribe, For Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper.) 


CARLO BROSCHI; 


R, 
THE VICISSITUDES OF FORTUNE. 


vi. 


Tue prime minister sent a note to the abbess of Santa Cruz for- 
bidding her from receising into her convent Isabella d’Arcos, and 
commanding them to come instantly to Madrid, where the queen 
wished to see them. 

the next day the Duke of Caravajal received a letter from the 
same source, enjoining him to attend court in order to give some ex- 
planations which were required of him. This letter was anything 
but welcome, for in his hate against La Ensenada and the councillors 
who had despoiled him, the Duke of eee was not too careful 
of his expressions. Secured as he thought himself by distance, he 
often allowed epigrams to escape him, which, although he never 
intended them to go beyond the doors of his hotel, often found their 
way to Madrid. He left Granada with his son, who in the antici- 
pated disgrace saw nothing but the joy of sojourning in the same 
city with Isabella. sal me 

Spain was at that time one of the most flourishing states in Europe. 
Unuer the administration of Ferdinand VI., honored with the sur- 
name of “*the Wise,” agriculture, commerce and the arts had flour- 
ished. Manufactures were established, and this country, before the 
customer of other nations, could now afford to supply her neighbors 
from her own bounteous plenty. Science and letters found a new 
golden age, and as in all happy and prosperous countries the capital 
had become a city of luxury and pleasure. At court fétes succeeded 
each other quickly, and the first singers in the world had been in- 
vited to attend the new theatre built in the palace of Buen Retiro. 
The only misfortune which glouded the scene of joy was the bad 
health of the king; the freqtent attacks to which his brain was sub- 
jected, causing every one to fear for his life and for his reason, the 
‘malady leaving him generally in a deep melancholy. To rouse him 
from this gloom the ingenuity of the queen, Maria Theresa, of Portu- 
gal, who loved him tenderly, was often taxed to the utmost. Balls, 
spectacles, and all the entertainments which she could devise, were 
made use of to restore him to his natural humor, and thanks #& her 
affection, his spleen was often driven away. The influx of strangers 
caused by these festivities filled all the apartments that were tu be 
hired, avd it was not without great difficulty that the Duke of Cara- 
vainl found rooms at the De Sole gate, in a hotel much frequented 
by the nobility. 

‘Ine duke immediately presented himself at court, but could not 
see the king. Marly the next morning he solicited an audience, but 
was told that his majesty could not receive him within that week. 
Furious at a refusal which highly piqued his Spanish pride, the duke 
left the palace, and on his way home entered a gafé filled with a 
brilliant crowd, who either drank chocolate or read the morning 
papers. At one of the tables a man was mess in a loud voice 
of the ministers and the court. The duke did not dare to join in the 

k, but his enmity received a certain satisfaction in listening 
to it. 

(es, seiores,” said a little man, whose breast was covered with 
orders, ‘‘ I fear none and 1 speak loud. Would you believe that I, 
a grandee of Spain, Count of Fonseca, and Marquis of Pirego, have 
‘anced attendance this morning for two hours in the antechamber of 
tie king?” 

‘4 tov,” murmured the duke. 

“T have not got the order of Calatrava, and I went to ask it from 
his majesty; it is through sheer injustice that I have been deprived 
of it till now. ‘His majesty receives no one,’ said the officer on 
guard. Atthe same moment a young man entered, wearing the 
very order which I lack; every door is opened to him, and he enters 
the king’s cabinct without even an announcement.” 

“* Without deubt it is the brother of her majesty,’ said I. 

“*No,’ replied the officer, ‘it is Farinelli, the singer. The mu- 
sician ie decorated with the order of Calatrava, whilst it is denied to 
me? He entersthe rooms of his majesty, whilst I, Count of Fon- 
seca, and Marquis of Pirego, am obliged to dance attendance. In 
what times do we live, gentlemen ?’ . 

“In an age when talent and merit are honored,” answered a man 
dressed in purple velvet, who was quietly sipping his chocolate at 
an adjacent table. 

“ Let them reward him as a singer and I shall be content,” re- 
joined a young man who was arranging his collar at a looking-glass, 
* jet them cover him with gold ond it will be but his just due, for he 
has the most heavenly voice in the world, and when he sings I 
would not give up my seat in the king’s chapel for a thousand ducats. 

Lut that he should be the favorite of their majesties, that every place 
should be at his disposal, in fine, that he should have a voice in the 
eonncil, is absurd. Let them make him prime minister, and finish it 

” 

“It has been offered to him,” saidthe man in purple velvet, “ and 
he has refused it. Waiter, another cup of chocolate.” 

“He minister!” cried the Count of Fonseca, in a rage. 

** And why not?” 

“KE perche, no?” repeated a man at an opposite tab'e. ‘He 
minister! It is but justice, and hardly that, for with such a voice 
he should be a prince. I came from Brandenburg, signori, other- 
wise calied the kingdom of Prussia, where there sits on the throne a 
man who has not two just notes in his voice, and who plays the 
flute wretchedly ; and they call him Frederick the Great! And you 
are angry that mio amico Farinelli should be minister? He, the 
very god of music descended upon earth' He, who should be con- 
ductor in Hefven to sing with the angels if they were worthy of ac- 
companying him! I say it, because qs it, for the other day my 
good friend Farinelli said, in presenting me to their majesties, 


* This is the first singer in Europe,’ apd I answered, ‘The second | 


whilst you live.’” 

By his enthusiasm and originality the company recognised the 
eelc brated Cafarclli, who, at the instance of Farinelli, had been in- 
vit 'd to sing at the Italian theatre, with a salary of fifty thousand 
ducats. 

**>ynor Cafarelli,” said a young noble, “I can easily comprehend 
why a man of your worth shou'd be esteemed by us; but this singer 
who is naught but a singer, this young cavalier who studies the art 
but for a mercenary motive ——” 

“By our lady of Pilar,” interrupted the man in purple velvet, 
“ would you b!ame him for the fault of a miserly father ?’ 

“ Perdonate,” said Cafare)li, “ perdonate, signor, if I take up the 
defense of his fathir, whom I know. He was a musieion and se en- 
thusistic for his art, that he would kill himself for a cavatina. He 
adored and adores his son, and lives for nothing but him. If he has 
been severe and cruel, it was conscientiously and from fatherly love, 
intending to make not his fortune, but that of his child. hat is 
still more astonishing is, that his father left him at an early age, and 
until his eighteenth year Farinelli was totally ignorant of his 
splendid voice, when his father returned and said to him, ‘ Mis earo 
Jjglio, to my care you owe an immense and certain foytune.’ But 


when Farinelli learned the mode in which he was to amass his 
wexlth, he wished to kill his father, and himself afterwards. Hap- 
pily, he did neither, but in despair sailed for a foreign Jand, where, 
without a maravedis, he wes at last obliged to sing for his living. 
Soon he became rich and honored, and all the sovereigns of Europe 
disputed his possession. Never had such marvels been performed 
by the human voice. Orpheus charmed the beasts, Farinelli did 
more, he enchanted his enemies, his rivals, even me, the famous 
Cafarelli. This isthe way in which I made his acquaintance.” 

The attention of his hearers was redoubled, and he continued. 

“TI was in London where George II. and a'l his nobles covered 
me with wealth and honors, for then I had notarival. People began 
to talk of a young man named Farinelli who was reputed to have 
some talent, and the king and queen expressed a desire to hear us 
together, for it was but natural to compare the master and the 7 
I selected the opera of “‘ Arthur de Bretagne,” in which I played a 
fierce tyrant, and Farinelli a young imprisoned prince whom I 
wished to kill. I sang first my cavatina as tyrant; it was superb; 
Ising it as tyrant never sang it before, so splendidly, that all the 
spectators wished to be tyrants themselves. For a quarter of an 
hour the applause never subsided, and I said, to myself, ‘ Poor youth, 
you are lost, and I am very sorry for you, my good friend.’ Farinelli 
commenced, and the applause ceased. Soon they —— and as I 
listened to that plaintive and delicious voice it touched my very 
soul. I saw only a poor youth who, with clasped hands and entreat- 
ing eyes, prayed me to let him look upon the sun again. 

‘ Lasciami ancora veder il sole,’ 

he sang, and I, forgetting my réle as tyrant, forgetting the audience, 
forgetting everything, ran to him, and striking the chains from his 
limbs, embraced him with a flood of tears. Fiom that hour, thanks 
to me, his fortune was made. Cafare)li had pronounced him victor. 
But this conqueror became a friend whese heart and purse were ever 
cpen tome. Greatness has not changed him, minister or counse!l- 
lor though he be. I enter his office without announcement, and 
often this statesman will suspend his political labors to sing a duo 
with his old friend, Cafarelli.’” 

“Bravo!” cricd the Marquis of Pirego, ironically. 

“ Bravo, signor! perhaps you, who know everything, can, perhaps, 
tell us how his Royal Highness, Prince Arthur of Bretagne, has so 
suddenly become the secret counsellor of the King of Spain ?” 

“I am entirely ignorant of the cause.” 

“There must be some great mystery in this,” continued’ the 
marquis. 

“T agree with you,” asserted the Duke of Caravajal, with an im- 
portant air. 

““No, gentlemen,” said the man in red velvet; “no, gentlemen, 
but if you wish to know the cause of his political elevation, I can 
tell it to you, for I was witness of it.” 

“It was the President of the Council of Castile,” said the young 
man who had before spoken. ‘1 know him.” 

**Pardon me, sefor, you do not! I am Rodrique Moncenigo, 
barber to his Majesty. 

** At the commencement of his reign the king, our angust master, 
was troubled with a malady which defied the skill of all the doctors. 
Senor Xuniga, the court physician, after having exhausted all his 
science, was at last obliged to come to the conclusion that it was ai 
incurable disease, invented by the English and called the spleen. 

“Twice already, without cause, hid the king attempted his ow: 
life, and, notwithstanding the despair of the queen and the exhor- 
tations of father Anastusio, his contessor, it was feared that he would 
make a third trial. He had shut himself up in his room for a month, 
dc nying himself to all, and against all prayers and entreaties refusing 
the most necessary attentions to his health and welfare. He would 
neither change his linen nor allow himself to be shaved, and I, wh« 
dcpended upon my post for the maintenance of my wife and six 
children, was dismissed fiom service. The queen was in despair ; 
she adored her husband, and seeing his life and reason gradually 
failing, she was at a liss for an expedient to reinstate them. At 
last cee heard of Farine'li, whose voice was reputed to work wonders. 
She entreated him to come to Madrid, and on his arrival at th« 
enpital, placed him in a room adjacent to that of the king. At the 
first notes of that heavenly voice his majesty trembled. ‘It is the 
voice of an angel,’ said he, and he listened attentively; then, filled 
with tenderness and emotion, he fell upon his knees and wept. 
‘Again,’ he cricd, ‘again let me hear those accents which bid me 
live and be comforted.’ Farinel'i again commenced, and the king, 
no longer master of his emotions, embraced his wife, then rushiny 
into the next room, he threw himself into the arms of Farinel i, 
bidding him ask what he wished and it should be granted. ‘I ash 
that your Majesty will allow yourself to be shovel,’ answered the 
artist, and from that moment I was reinstated in my office. Then 
the quecn, sending for an order of Calatrava, with the consent of 
her husband, fastened it arcund the neck of Farinelli, and from that 
moment he never left their majesties, Assoon as the first symptoms 
of melancholy appearcd, he had but to sing and the vapors dispersed. 
In this way our august Jord became his friend, but when he found 
that his admirable artist was one of the best educated men in Europe, 
when he discovered that Farinelli spoke several languages, that the 
vivacity and wealth of his imaginaticn was only equalled by the 
depth and soundness of his judyment, that at one glance he em- 
braccd and developed the most difficult questicns of policy—when hc 
learnt all this, he asked himself why an artist should not become a 
stotesman; he demand:d why he should not make him his ministe 
and counsellor, who was already his saviour and his friend? When 
I say his minister, he fulfilled his duties but never accepted the title, 
for Farinelli was medest, and only accepted the post to serve th« 
king. Fortune has never turned his head, and in the height of he: 
favor he has never forgotten what he was. And, gentlemen, how 
has he used the power which he possesses? To protect the arts, t« 
revive commerce and navigation, to improve manufactures and agri- 
culture, and to render our country flourishing, prosperous and happy) 
within, whilst it is feared and respected abroad. He has been thi 
first to improve our army by advancing men of bravery to the high. 
stations which were before occupied by birth and nobility. 

‘*T have a son, gentlemen, who received three wounds in fighting 
the Imperialists, who, at the battle of Biton#, captured a standard 
with his own hands and brought it to the Marquis of Montemar, his 
general, and this son has been a captain in the army for ten years. 
because his grandfather, Sancho Moncenigo, was a village barber. 
‘It is unjust,’ said Farinelli, when I related the circumstances t 
him. And that same evening he read to the king some verses of : 
new French writer, one Voltaire, which the minister declaimed with 
eloquence and fire, especially when he came to this line: 

** * Qui sert bien son pays n’a pas besoin d'aieux.’ 

** * A fine verse,’ said the king. 

“«* Yes sire; and it would be finer still to put it into practice.’ 

** And he spoke of my son, saying at the same time that there wer« 
two regiments vacant, the Queen’s and the Astorgas. 

‘“* *T give the last to Rafael Moncenigo,’ said his majesty. 

“And since yesterday,” continued the barber with parental joy 
**my son is colonel.” . 

** By injustice and trickery,” cried an old soldier, who had entered 
the café in time to hear the story. ‘1, the Count of Fuentes, am the 
first lieutenant-colonel in the army, and I have more right to a regi- 
ment than any other officer, on account of my birth and the service: 
which I rendered to Philip V. in the war of the Succession. But my 
claims are ignored; and why? Because I will not cringe to favorites 
because I am the enemy of Farinelli; because I said so yesterday a: 
he passed through the antechamber. He is an uujust rascal, and | 
will say it before everybody.” 

‘*Not before me, at least,” said a young officer who had just 
entered the café. It was Rafael Moncenigo. His father rushec 
forward to restrain him. 

“ Unhand me, father! so long as my arm can support a sword, n¢ 
one shall insult Farinelli with impunity. The gentleman will giv: 
me satisfaction ?” 

“Immediately,” replied the count, and the two adversaries wer: 
just going out with the hostile intent, when a servant entered fo: 
Fuentes. 

“ This package was left at the hotel, and as it was marked ‘im- 
mediate,’ I have brought it to you.” 

“ Read it, sir,” said Rafael, ‘‘we have plenty of time.” 

“The other broke the seal, and after looking over the eontents, h« 
handed it to his opponent, saying: 

“Colonel, you well know whht these words cost a Spaniard. } 
have been wrong; i should have been a wretch to draw my sword ir 

such a quarrel. Read.” 

The young man read aloud: 


’ 














_ “Count—You are my enemy, and on that account I owe you more 
| Justice than to another. I have examined your claims, and finding 
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they merit some reward, I have laid them before the king, who be- 
stows on you the first regiment inthe army. AsI heard you say 
yesterday that you were not rich, I beg your acceptance of the en- 
closed bill of exchange, which you can return me at your ccnveDl-+ 
ence. This does not bind you in any manuer, but leaves you every 
liberty, even that of hating me. FaRINELIAI.” 

Noble actions find a response in every heart; the company ap- 

lauded; the two adversaries shook hands, and the Count of Fuentes 
eft the room, no doubt on his way to give thanks to his generous 
enemy. 

“These are men of honor,” said the Marquis of Firego, to the 
Duke of Caravajal, “the least wind makes them change, and now 
this count will be one of the most devoted creatures of the favorite.” 

“It is to be regretted,” answered the Duke of Caravajal, “but if 
it be only through him that a request can be obtained is 

“‘No matter; it is too bad fora man of the rank and birth of 
Fuentes.” 

** You are right, and I blush for Spanish nobility.” 

They shook hands in token of esteem, and parted. 

The Marquis of Pirego met Moncenigo by chance in the street. 

“ Senor barber, could ycunot speak faverably of me to Farinelli ?” 
, _The Duke of Caravajal took the arm of Cafarelli, and whispered to 
ulm : 

**Could you obtain me an audience of Farinelli ?” 

**You shall have it,” answered the singer, and the same evening 
the following note was left at their hotel. 

‘‘Farinelli will have the honor of receiving to-mcrrow, before 
mass, the Duke of Caravajal and Don Ferdinand, his son, in the 
private cabinet of the queen.” 





It is useless to say that they were first at the rendezvous. The 
usher cunducted them into an elegant boudoir, which had been con- 
verted into a music-rocm for the queen. ‘They had waited there but 
a few moments when, to their great astonishment, Isabella entered 
accompanied by the abbess of Santa Cruz. Ferdiu.nd hed not time 
to ask his betrothed for an explanation, for the chief officer, opening 
a door, announced the queen, and Maria Theresa entered, leaning 
on the arm of Cardinal Bibbiena, confessor to the king. 

* Duke of Caravajal,”’ said the queen, ‘I wished to announce to 
you that on the marriage of your son with Isabella d’Arcos, the king 
returns to you all the titles of which you have been deprived, and in 
addition, creates you Governor of Granada.” 

All the spectators of this scene seemed thunderstrnuek. The duke 
bowed low in token of consent and thanks, and Isabella regaining 
courage, spoke in a hesitating voice. 

“Your majesty perhaps does not know, or his eminence has told 
'@Qeusen”” 
eer ‘That this marriage has been arranged by Farinelli.” 

Isabella was astounded. She had heard many times of the favor- 
ite, but had never seen him, and so she ingenuously told the queen. 

“Impossible,” replied Maria Theresa, ‘for he pretends to have 
the power of giving you in marrisge, and also of bestowing your 
dowry as if he were yovrenly relation. Look at this paper in which 
he zives you a portion of his fortune.” 

“We are here to sign it,’ suia we cardinal, “and we only await 
Farinelli.” 

‘*He is here,” said the queen, giving her hand to a young man 
who entered. i 

“Carlo!” exclaimed Isabella and Ferdinand. 

“Yes, my friends, Carlo Broschi, or rather Farinelli. And now 
that you know me, my dear sister, will you still refuse to marry Fer- 
dinand, who loves you so well ?” 

The young girl looked down in indescribable trouble, then raising 
her eyes from the ground, she gave her hand to Ferdinand. 

The marriage took place the next day in the cathedral of Madrid. 
The church was crowded, for the king was present, the cardinal 
officiated, and it was rumored that Farinelli would sing. And sud- 
denly from one of the tribunes near the organ rose a pure and melo- 
dious voice, which seemed to descend from heaven. Never had this 
marvellous voice been so tender, so pathetic, so moving, it breathed 
forth grief and sighs, it seemed to raise itself into a heavenly sphere 
and to address an invincible being who inhabited another world. 
Overcome at last by the emotions which he inspired, the artist 
fainted. 

The ceremony was interrupted. Theobaldo ran to his friend, 
compelled him to take a seat in his carriage, and lower’ng the blinds 
they drove slowly to the palace, whilst Carlo, raising his eyes fuil of 
tears, said: 

“Was there ever in this world a more miserable mortal ?” 

“Yes,” said Theobaldo, pressing his hand, “there is one, and 
‘et this idea console you.” 

“What! to lose one whom I loved; to be loved in return, and yet 
t® be separated.” 

** At least you were loved. But had you been witness of her love 
for another, if strong as the laws of nature, the duties of religion had 
raised a barrier between you, if confident of her attachment for an- 
other you had constantly watched over both, if finally you had united 
hem with your hands, would you not think yourself more unfor- 
tunate ?” 

** what! these tortures ef which you speak 

“T have myselfexperienced.” 

‘And you could support them, Theobaldo? What gave you the 
courage to conceal them ?” 

**God and my friendship.” 

And the two friends embraced, whilst the people who surrounded 
the carriage, without seeing them, thought in their hearts, 

** How happy are they both!” 

THE END. 











MISCELLANIES. 

A MrsicaL ApveENtTvRE.—Some musicians and theatrical singers 
about two years ago left France to seek their fortune, and after many 
ourneyings, chance took them to the Hervey Islands, part of Cook’s 
Archipelago, in the Pacific. One of them, a lady, has just written 
ihe following curious letter to her aunt, who resides at Paris: ‘The 
king of these islands, Makea Gusme, has three times attended our 
‘oncerts. He is perfectly black, and thinks so highly of his own 
‘olor that he has an image of Christ on the cross, which had been 
nlaced in his palace by some missionaries in 1857, painted black. 
Jur concert-room is a shed in which fish were salted and dried. ‘ihe 
fish have disappeared, but the smell remains. The manner in which 
we are remunerated is singular. There being no specie we are paid 
n kind, and the king himself having no cash has given us engraved 
rourds. One of these bears his profile, and I keep it for you as it 
will serve as a sugar basin. In the last concert, which consisted of 
in air from “ Anna Bolena,” the duo of “ Norma,” the drinking song 
of ** Lucrezia,” the air “ Ah! quel plaisir d’etre soldat,” andthe “ Air 
des Fraises,” I received for my part, 3 pigs, 23 turkeys, 44 fowls, 
5,000 cocoanuts, 1,200 pineapples, 120 bushels bananas, 126 pump- 
kins, and 1,500 oranges. In France all these things would be worth 
about 4,000f., and 4,000f. for five airs is a pretty sum; but in this 
place it is not easy toturn what we have received toaccount. I hear, 
1owever, that a speculator from a neighboring island is about to come 
here to offer us money for what we have received. Unfortunately, 
en attendant his arrival, I am obliged to employ my fruits and vege- 

tables in feeding my live stock.” ef 


AUTUMN. 


THERE is a beautiful spirit breathing now 

Ite mellow richness on the cluster’d trees, 

And from a beaker full of richest dyes, 

Pouring new glory on the autumn woods, 

And dipping in warm light the pillar’d clouds, 
Morn, on the mountain, like a summer bird, 
Lifts up her purple wing: and in the vales 

The gentle wind—a sweet and passionate wooer— 
Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs up life 
Within the solemn woods of ash deep crimgon’d, 
And silver beech, and maple yellow Seas ed— 
Where Autumn, like a faint old man, sits down 
By the wayside a-weary. 


THe great Lake of Titicaca, in Bolivia, South America, and 
vhich is 12,860 feet or nearly two and a half miles above the level of the 
sen, is 170 miles in its greatest length and 70 miles in its greatest 
breadth. Soundings of 120 fathoms have been taken nenr the shore, 
nd the depth farther out is believed to be much greater. The great 
North American lakes are from 230 feet to 600 feet only above the sea 
level. The lake of Luzerne, the highest water navigated by steamers 
in Evrope, is 1,406 feet above the sea, and Chautanque lake, in the State 
of New York, and which is the highest lake yet navigated by steam in 
America, is 1,306 fect above the sea. The lake of Titicaca would, if the 
vessels could be got there, float all the navies of the world, 
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AN old gentleman, who had dabbled all his 
Iife in statistics, sexys he never heard of but one woman 
insured her itfe. He aceounts for this by the 
pd fact ef one of the questions being, “‘ What is 
your age ™” 
Wr have & boy at nome, oes Save pears 
1 ho is a lar ‘‘ shaver. me day we w 
tr ner to teach his alphabet. and asked him what 
a sen for? os nannies 
bes » was his prompt an * 
“ No. we septied; HH it stants for boy.” 
“ Well, ain’t George a boy #” heasked triumphantly. 


A BLOOMING young widow, living in one of 
the Southern States, which is strongly in favor of 
Secession, sent word, through a lady friend, to a spry 
widower of New York, but who is not in very robust 
health at present, that “she is for Union.” To which 
he replied, ‘ And so am I, but due regard must be had 
to the Constitution !” 


A COUNTRYMAN took his seat at an hotel 
table, opposite a gentleman who was indulging ina 
bottle of wine. Supposing the wine to be common 

roperty, our unsophisticated country friend innocently 
elped himself to it. 

“That’s cool!” exclaimed the owner of the wine, 

dignantly. 

“— cs,” replied the countryman, “I should think 
there was ice in it.” 
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From the Home Journal, Nov. 23. 
PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

Few of the promenaders of Broadway, even if they 
belong to the male sex, have failed to notice the many 
exquisite cloaks and mantillas—both as regards fabric 
and style—which the fashionable ladies have appeared 
in since autumn, with its cool and bracing atmosphere, 
arrived, Our country cousins, to say nothing of 
many of our efty belles, have gazed with admiring 
eyes upon the fair wearers of these stylish out-door 
costumes, and, perhaps, a little envious of them, won- 
dered whore they were obtained, and whether it would 
be necessary to visit Paris or London to enable them 
to fold about their own graceful forms similarly hand- 
some articles. One of the most fastidious and tasteful 
ladies—as relates to dress—whom we know, who 
recently returned from Europe, called our attention to 
the prevailing excellence anc yen epee of style 
which marked the majority of the cloaks and mantillas 
observable upon the fashionable thoroughfares, and 
grid she had seen nothing in the cities of the Old 
World which surpassed them, either for comfort, 
beauty or durability; and to think, she added, that we 
ladies can obtain such exquisite costumes at home— 
for they, doubtless, were purchased at Carey’s United 
States cloak and mantilla store, in Canal street, just 
out of Broadway—is oy gratifying to the national 
vanity of my sex. That these garments were chiefly 
made in Paris and London, none can doubt; and they 
were probably selected from the best manufacturers 
in those cities by one who has made this speciality his 
study. Mr. McKenzie, who has charge of this estab- 
lishment, has recently returned from Paris, and 
brought with him an exquisite assortment of goods, 
which he selected from the best makers of that city. 
Mr. MeKenzie was formerly in business in Broadway, 
and has had an experience of many years in this trade, 
and consequently his taste in these articles are unri- 
valled. Of course, our lady readers will avail them- 
selves of this desirable information, which we chanced 
to learn, and have thus imparted to them, to visit the 
establishment in question, and satisfy themselves of 
the correctness of our friend’s taste. 


—————— —$— ———— ———— 


Third Volume Commences Jan. 11, 1862 
THE METHODIST ; 


THE LARGEST AND BEST PAPER IN THE 
DENOMINATION. 


THE METHODIST has now been before Some 
ple nearly a year and a half, and its eourse has nm 
such as to win the 

ENTIRE APPROBATION OF THE CHURCH. 
It is edited by REV. GEO. R. CROOKS, D.D., as- 
sisted by REV. JOHN McCLINTOCK, D.D., at 
present residing in Paris, as a Editor. 

Rev. Dre. AbeL Stevens and Rev. Dr. NADAL 
are among its editorial corps. Pror.Scmem prepares 
its Summzeries. ORANGE JUDD writes its Stock and 
Produce Markets. D. MELLIss writes its financial 
article. 

Portraita of Distinguished Men, with Life Sketehes. 

Sermons by Distinguished Ministers. 

Family Reading, Music, ete., etc., etc. 

Tt has the most attractive PREMIUM ,LisT im the 
© wuntry. 

Send to the Publishers for a Specimen Copy, sent 
free, containing a full list, with every explanation. 

For 65 Subscribers, at $2 each, we will send a Mason 
& Hamlin’s $75 Melodeon. For §0 Subscribers, Mason 
& Hamlin’s $00 Melodeon. For 40 Subseribers, a 
Wheeler & Wilson’s $45 ata ny | Machine, ora Finkle 
& Lyon’s #50 Machine. For 30 Subscribers, a Willcox 
& @it&s’ $30 Sewing Machine. For 20 Subscribers, 
Irving’s Works; for 12 do., Bayard Taylor’s Travels; 
for 5 do., Webster’s Pictorial Unabridged Dictionary. 

STEREOSCOPES and Views of any value. GoLp 
PENStoany amount. Music in any quantity, etc., etc. 

TERMS.—$2 a year, payable in advance; $5 copies, 
$8; 13 copies, $20; 21 copies, $30. 

sa SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE. -Ge 
Address Tur PUBLISHERS OF THE METHODIST, 

7 Beekman 8t., New York. 

aa All who subscribe now for one year will re- 

ceive the paper free till Ist January, 1862. 316 











TO. 20 EAST 13trH STREET, two doors from 
AN 5th Av.—One or two single gentlemen can be 
acoommodated with furnished rooms, and board if 
desired, in the genteel private family of an English 
widow lady. A basement to let to a physician, for 
which purpose it has been occupied. 








Vy ANTED—The National Teachers’ Institute, 
335 Broadway, N. Y., wants Correspondents 
in each Town all the States, requiring about an 
hour daily—probable income §:50 to $350 a year and 
upwards, according to the locality and attention given. 
Those who can attend to the business (which is eas 
and. pleasant) ne A inclose their references, with 
stamps, for particulars. Address 
SECRETARY OF INSTITUTE, 


312-15 New York. 





MUSICAL BOXES, 


he pny | 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16 
and #4 Tunes, and in all styles 
and sizes, with American Mel- 
odies, ( as, Danes, etc. 
mad vary in priee from ¢3 
to $250. 


TOY MUSICAL BOXES, 
Pla 1, 2, 3 and 4 Tunes, at 





low pi This is one of the 
best and most arthales 
for ehikdren. 
All of Tae above are offered 
AT RETAR 


entfl the end of the year. 
M. J. PATLLARD, Importer, 
#1 Maiden Lane (up-stairs), New York. 
Musical Bexes repaired. Lo 








FURNITURE ! 


WHOLESALE 


no. 


sists, in part, of 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


(Formerty H. P. Decraar,) 
87 BOWERY, NEW 


This establishment is six storeys in height, and extends 242 feet through to No. 65 Chrystie Street—making 
it one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States. 


They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash. Their stock con 


ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE; 


Mahogany and Walnut Parlor and Chamber Furniture ; 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; HAIR, HUSK and SPRING MATTRESSES 
large stock; ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURE, in Sets, from $22 to $100. 


JENNY LIND AND EXTENSION POST BEDSTEADS, 


Five feet wide, especially for the Southern Trade. 
az Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition. All work guaranteed as represented. 


FURNITURE !! 


AND RETAIL, 


YORK. 





THE ARMY MANUAL, 
BY LIEUT..COLONEL GEORGE PATTEN. 


This Book contains instructions for the preparation 
of all ROLLS, RETURNS, REPORTS and Tapers per- 
taining to the Subsistence and Quartermaster’s De- 
partments. 

This work contains many forms in constant use that 
are not introduced in the published Army Regulations. 
It also contains instructions how and when the several 
duties are to be performed, none of which are con- 
tained in any other work. It is a 12mo. book of 268 
pages, and also recommends itself to the Soldier on 
account of its condensed form and portability. It is 
bound in flexible morocco, and can be carried without 
inconvenience.about the person, and will be sent free 
by mail on receipt of the price, Two Dollars, by the 
Publisher, 

J. W. FORTUNE, 19 Chatham St., New York, 
orto M. E. WILSON, 251 Pennsylvania Av., Wash- 
— D.C.; H. TAYLOR, Sun Building, Baltimore, 
Md. 


ONE OF THB MANY TESTIMONIALS TO THE VALUE 
OF THIS WORK. 
United States Clothing Depot, Washington, D.C. 
GEORGE PATTEN, EsQ.—DEAR Sir—I take plea- 
sure in goin the receipt of the Manual for 
Officers recently published by —— In my opin- 
ion it is decidedly the best book that can be placed in 
the hands of all newly-fledged Quartermasters. In 
fact, if these gentlemen would only read it carefully 
through, believe in it, and religiously practise its 
teachings, a f might possibly save themselves from 
being involved at some future day with Government 
to the amount of thousands of dollars, through igno- 
rance of accountability. Believe me, it will give me 
sincere pleasure to recommend it to my numerous 
Quartermaster friends of the Grand Army of the Po- 
tomac visiting my office daily. 
Very sincerely yours, 
GEO. GIBSON, Captain 11th Infantry, 





A Wonderful Little Microscope, 


N AGNIFYING small objects 500 times, sent 
to any applicant on receipt of twenty-five 
cents in silver, and one pink stamp. Five of different 
powers for $1. Address Mrs. M. 8. WOODWAKD, 
sox 1853, Philadelphia, Pa. 316-23 





Look! Here! Boys! 


ULL Instructions by which any person can 
master the great art of Ventriloquism by a few 
hours’ practice, sent to any person by mail for 25 cts. 
in silver. Satisfaction given or money refunded, Send 
to J. P. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Illinois. 316 





ERSONAL.—Por Information, Free Circulars, 
. fic address HARRIS BROS., Boston, Mass. 
16-25 


Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches ? 


M* Onguent will force them to grow heavily in 
J six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without 
stain or injury to the skin. Price $1—sent by mail, 
post free, to any address on receipt of an order. 

R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau St., New York. 








RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 
For the Pianoforte. 


Universally acknowledged to excel all others in the 
most desirable features of a Pianoforte Instruction 
Book. Will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
Three Dollars. OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
316 277 Washington St., Bortor 


ADIES’ BALMORAL BOOTS, and every 
4 description of Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes and 
Gaiters of the best quality at reduced prices, at 
SLATER’S, 858 Broadway, near Fourteenth Bt. 
312-24 


A. LANGE, 
PICTURE AND LOOKING-GLASS 
FRAMES 
AND 
CORNICES FOR ROOMS, 
MADE TO ORDER, AND RE-GILDING DONE. 
206 William 8, cor. Frankfort, New York. 
\OMMERCIAL Traveriens Wantey.—Large 


/) commission, honorable business. Circular 
sent. A. W. HARRISON, Philadelphia. 315-24 





EIGHT CARD PICTURES 
For $1, at 
K. W. Beniczky & -Co.’s 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ROOMS, 
Ne. 2 New Chambers St., cor. of Chatham St. 





Tucker’s Cabimet of Wedding 
Flowers, 
4nd recherchtt Wreaths, with 


BRIDBSMAID® SETS. 
Wis Cambray Veils are simple and very protty. 
78 Broapwary, N. ¥. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
No. 13 of 
FRANK LESLIE'S 
Pictorial History of the War. 


EpITrep By Hon, E. G. SQUIER, LATE U. 8. MIN- 
ISTER TO CENTRAL AMERICA, 
This is the completest Historical Record ever pub- 
lished, possessing the advantages of an Illustrated 
Diary of contemporaneous events, and a sustained 
History of everything relating to the present gigantic 
Conspiracy against the life of the Great Republic. 
The Thirteen Numbers contain above 390 Illustra- 
tions, by the first Artists, beautifully engraved, con- 
sisting of 
BATTLE SCENES, 
INCIDENTS, 
PORTRAITS, 
Maps, 
. DIAGRAMS, 
Pinp’s-EvE Views, &c., 
which are accompanied by copious descript.ons by the 
Editor, carefully collated, with 
OFVICIAL DOCUMENTS, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 
PROCLAMATIONS, &C, 
This valuable work is published every fortnight, 
rice 25 ets. Every Number contains 16 pages, large 
vlio, letterpress, and from 30 to 35 Engravings. 
FRANK LESLIE, 
19 City Hall Square, New York, 


| WEDDING CARDS, 


These Celebrated Engraved 
Cards sold only by EVERDELL 
309 Broniway, N 
—| Specimens by Mail, on receipt of 2 stamps. 














MR&.MRS; UNION eee 





R75 A MONTH!—I want To nine AGENTS 
el] (6) in every County at $75 per month and ex- 
penses, to sell a new and cheap Sewing Machine. 
Address (with stamp), 

314-18 5. MADISON, Alfred, Maine, 





Get the Best! 


COOLEY’S CABINET PRINTING PRESS, 
The cheapest and best thing out. 
Send for Circulars, inclosing stamp. 
a J. G, COOLEY & CO., No. 1 Bpruce St., N. Y. 


The Barly ‘Physical Degeneracy of 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR. STONE, Physician to 
the Troy Lung and Hygienic Inatitute. 

A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Ner 
vous Dehility, Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting 
of the Vital Fluids, the mysterious anc hidden eauses 
for Palpitation, Impaired Nutrition and Digestion. 

4 Fail not to send two red Stamp, and obtain this 
book. Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 


Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute 
and Physician for Diseases of the Heart, Throat and 
Lungs, No. 96 Fifth St., Troy, N. Y. 305-317 








Royal Havana Lottery, 


YONDUCTED by the Spanish Government. 
/ Prizes cashed and information furnished by 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall 8t., N. Y. 


Dancing and Calisthenics. 
\ R. AND MRS. TRENOR re-opened their 
pt well-known Private Daneing Academies, 90 
South Eighth St., Brooklyn, E. D., on Monday, Sept. 
ith, and 65 West Thirty-fourth 8St.. New York, 
Wednesday, Oct. 2d. While all the fashionable danees 
are carefully imparted, Deportment and the Physteal 
Viger of their pupils are not overlooked. Private 
Lessons and Schools in the elty or country attended 
to. Terms in New York, $8, $10 and $20 = eae. 
Mr. T. will let his rooms for respectable ev ieee 
ties. Terms, $15. Send for Cireulars. 








1 9 PROCURES, eee prepaid, At- 
water’s Patent Press and Book for 
vopying Business Letters instantly and 


Thousands already sold. Agu wanted. Profite, 
sales and satisfaction good. Send Stamp for particu. 
H. ATWA R, 


312-18 


=z 


; Holiday Presents. 
100,000 Watches, Chains, dic. 
Worth $500,000. 


Po be sold for One Dollar each, without regard to 
=— and not to be paid for till you know wins you 


Splendid List 
Or ARTICLES To BE SOLD For OnE DOLLAR EACH. 


100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches......$100 00 each 
ae | Re gris he ol €0 00 each 
200 Ladies’ Gold Watches......-........ 25 00 each 
500 Ladies’ and Gents’ Silver Watches.. 15 00 each 
5000 Vest and Neck Chains......... 5 00 to 10 09 each 
3000 Gold Band Bracelets........... 5 00 to 10 00 each 
3000 * bed me” gga keeeeens 3 00to 5 OO each 
3000 Cameo Brooches............... 4 00to 6 00 each 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Brooches....... 400to 6 Weah 


3000 Lava and Florentine Brooches.4 00 to 6 00 each 


3000 Coral, Opal, and Em. Brooches.4 00 to 6 00 each 
3000 Cameo Ear Drops ...... esecesd 400to 6 00 each 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Kar Drops..... 400to 6 00 each 


3000 Lava and Florentine Ear Drops.4 00 to 6 00 each 
3000 Coral, Opal and Em. Kar Drops.4 00 to 8 CO each 


5000 Gents’ Breastping.............. 2 50to 8 OO each 
3000 Watch KeyS.......ecsscscecees 200to 6 00 each 
5000 Fob and Ribbon Slides......... 2 00to 6 00 each 







5000 Sets of Bosom Studs. 


--2 50to 6 00 each 
5000 Sleeve Buttons..... 


--2 to 6 Weach 


7000 Plain Rings.... - 250to 5 each 
7000 Stone Set Ring --2 50to 6 00 each 
FOOD LOCKS. «.. 2000 cccccce-coccccces 2 60 to 10 00 each 
1000) Sets Ladies’ Jewellery.........5 00 to 10 00 each 


10000 Gold Pens, 14 Carats and War’d.4 00 to 5 00 each 
(With Silver Mounted Holders.) 

All of the above list of Goods will be sold for ore 
dollar each. Certificates of all the various articles, 
stating what each one can have, will be placed in er- 
velope and sealed. There envelopes will be sent hy 
mail, or delivered as called for, without regard 10 
choice, On receipt of the Certificate, you will sve 
what you can have, and then it is st your option to 
send one dollar and take the article or not. 

In all transactions by mail, we sha!l charge for for- 
warding the Certificates, paying postage, and doi: g 
the business, 25 cts. each, wheel must he inclore 
when the certificate is seut for. Five Certificates wi'l 
be sent for $}, eleven for $2, thirty for $5, sixty-five 
for $'0, and 100 for $15, 

AGENTS.—Those — as Agents will be allowel 
ten cents on every certificate ordered by them, pro- 
vided their remittance amounts to one dollar. Agents 
will collects 25 cts. for every Certificate, and remit 15 
cts. to us, either in cash or postege stamps. Great 
caution should be used by our correspondents in re- 
gard to giving their correct address, Town, County 
and State. Address 


W. FORSYTH & CO., 
208 Rroadway, corner of Fulton St., New York. 
N. B.—We wish it distinctly understood that ell 
articles of jewellery not giving perfect satisfaction cau 
be returned and the money will be refunded. 316 


GEO. L. CANNON, 
DEALER IN 

HOT-AIR FURNACES, 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 


WATER AND STEAM HEATING ApPARatvs, Kircn- 
EN AND LAUNDRY RANGES, REGISTERS, 
VENTILATORS, &¢. 











Repairs for the Rappowam Ranges and Furnaces, 
NO. 54 EAST THIRTEENTH 8T., 
BatTwReN Broapway AND UNIVERSITY PLAen, 

NEW YORK, 000 


GENTS.—Our New Mammoth Price List of 

Watches, Jewellery, ete., is just cut. It hos 
a novel proposition for prize packet dealers. Mailed 
free anywhere. Address UBBARD BLROS., 6 
Nassau BSt., N. ¥. " 386-17 


ry | ” S os 
FINE TEAD OF HAIR. 
F THE NUMEROUS COMPOUNDS eon- 
—, announced for promoting the growth 
or reproduding the original color of the hair, where 
heads have become gray, few survive beyond a very 
imited period, while 


Fish’s Infallible Hair Restorative, 
WITH A REPUTATION UNPARALLELED, 


Continues on the increase in public estimation; and 
the successful results of the last three years have 
proved beyond question that ft possesses singularly 
nourishing powers in the growth, restoration and ini- 
provement of the human Hair. It insinuates its b.l- 
samic properties into the pores of the scalp, nourishes 
the Hair in its embryo state, accelerates {ts growth, 
cleanses it from scurf and dandruff, 


RESTORES AND SUSTAINS ITS NATURAL 
COLOR AND LUXURIOUSNESS 

to the latest period of human life. 

E. DUPUY, Chemist, 


204 Firrli AVENUE, New YORK, GENERAL AGENT. 
$10-13 











SAMUEL HARRIS, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
PATENT SIFTING MACHINES, | 
OF ANY SIZE—FOR ALL PURPOSES, 
With every kind and grade of Sieves, 
Springfield, Mass. 


ae Superior Coal Ash Sifters, avoiding all dust. 
310-17 


MURRAY, EDDY & CO.’S 


LOTTERIES ! 


AUTHORIZED BY THE STATES OF 


Kentucky 
AND 
Missouri, 


Draw daily, in public, under the superintendence of 
Sworn Commissioners. 

a@ The Managers’ Offices ns located at Covington 
Kentucky, and 8t. Louis, Missvurt. 

PRIZES VAR: FROM 


$2 50 TO $100,000! 
Tickets from $2 50 to $20! 


mr Circulars, giving full explamation and the 
Schemes to be drawn, will be sont, free of expense 


by addressing 
MURRAY, EDDT & 00., Covington, Kentucky 
oR 


MUBRAY, ED. Y & ©., &. Louis, Missouri 





lars. J. 
Providence, R. I. 
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WILLIAM HA' LON IN Hts NEW 


PRETO: 


MANCE ENTITLED ZAMIILLSAI 


[pm 14, 1861. 
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Christmas Week Among the American 
Slaves. 

Rueapy, TUESDAY, DeceMBER 10TH, 
Beadle’s Christmas Story, 
MAUM GUINEA 
And her Plantation Children; 


Or, Christmas Week among the American Slaves. 
By tins. Victor, 
Author of “ Alice Wilde,” etc. 


Louisiana Plantation Life during the Holidays is 
seized upon by the author to weave around the barbe- 
ues, night-dancing, story-telling and love-making of 
the he dlaves aromance em odying all the tragedy and 
4 the sorrow and enjoyment, tife happiness and 
umor of Slave Life and its two-fold experiences. 
rhe negro and white characters introduced are all 
resentative”—each illustrative of some peculiar 
guate of a strange history. 

220 Pages Complete, beautifully illustrated. 
Twenty Cents. For aale by all Booksellers, News- 
dealers and Army Sutlers. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of paces. BEADLE & CO., Publishers, New York. 


Price 


NEWSDEALERS WANTED—As local agents 
for WALWorTH’s SuPERIOR WRITTEN Carbs. 
Address Box 213, Philadelphia. 3160 


Coins and Medals! 


Pon Catalogues of a very fine Collection of 
Coins forsale. Sent by mail on receipt of 30 cts. 
, aa 8. ROBINSON, See 
Hartford, Conn. 


“Waal 8 Breech-Loading Rifle. 








Length of Burrel, 24 inches; Diameter of Lore, 
32-100 of an inch ; weight only 6 pounds. 

This is the best Rifle yet invented its great su 
“ consisting of rapidity and and facility of Lo = 

ng used with a metallic Cartridge, there is no 
a at the breech, and cannot poss ly be loaded 
improperly ; shoots. with perfect accuracy; can be 
used all day Me cleaning, and will not heat with 
the most rapid For sale at manufacturers’ 
prices by TO ES, SON & MELVAIN, 
Dealers in Guns and Ne?! Goods, 
_313-880 No. 6 Maiden Lane. 


To Army a and ‘Navy 0: Officers. 
Si yy & CO., 550 ann 652 gg 


have in store, and are receiving every 
steamer, Swords “ warranted to cut — a t iron,” 
Som Solingen Passants. Cap Ornaments and other 
Em! es from Paris. Geld Epaulettes and Navy 
Laces, ete. from London. Orders by mail 
sled, and Goods forwarded to all parts of 
s. 


romptly 
Lo 
e Loyal 





Fredricks’ New and Magnificent 
PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY, 


587 Broapway. 


Life-Size Photographs on Canvas, painted in the 
very best manner fh Oil o1 Pastel, at greatly reduced 
rices, 
. Imperial Photographs retouched in India Ink and 
Water Colors. 
sreereyes 6 from Miniature sizes to Imperial. 
Cartes de Visite, full length figures or vignettes 
Albums—A very large variety of French Albums, 
suitable for Cartes de Visite, to hold from 30 to 200 
Cards. We invite the ladies’ ce cially to examine 


| 


our large assortment of rich French Cases and Frames, | 
suitable for Ivory Miniatures, Cartes de Visites and 


other Pictures. 
Photographs of DISTINGUISHED PERSONS for sale. 
0000 


STOUNDING !—$100 per Month salary, and 
ail expenses paid. A New Article. Every 
Family and every Soldier must have it. Retail wee 
$1. or conditions of Agency address A. C. 
LOU & SON, Haverhill, Mass. Samples furnished 
by mail to applicants for Age neies, for 27 cts. 313-160 


Friends of Soldiers ! 


LL Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, 

ton and all other places, should be sent, at 
half rates, by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, No. 74 
Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 313-160 


Wash- 


| 9 TO $100 A MONTH.—F - = =e 
) ment as above address D. L. iLL, [- 
KEN, Brandon, Vt. a 5-160 


“How to make Moncoy by Advertising; 
A PRACTICAL MAN’S ADVICE.” 


Address GEO. BOWERYEM, New York City. 0000 





To Consumptives. 


PREACHER OF THE GOSPEL, having 
cured his son of Consumption in its worst 
iy after being given up to die by the most cele- 

hysicians, desires to make known the mode of 


= wh proves successful in every case to those 


COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION, 
and he will send it free of charge to all who desire it 
and will forward him their address. Address 


DANIEL ADRE, 
0000 373 Pearl St., New York. 


HE ELECTROTYPING OF FRANK LES- 
LIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER is 


om de WILLIAM DENYSE, 183 William St., New 





Skates for the Million! 


And everything in the Skating Line; 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


4 | FRED “WO ODHAW 





REVOLVERS AND BOWIE KNIVES, 


SPORTSMEN’S DEPOT, 
424 Broadway. 


GOVERNMENT 
Despatch. 


Fast FRreicut 


316210 


LinE From New YorK 


TO WASHINGTON 


Via Harrisburg. A special Messenger will be sent 
through with each train, ia order to pecure safety and 
despatch. 

ALL RAIL, WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS 

On and after Monday, Nov. 18, this Company will 
receive and transport Munitions of War, Government 
Stores, Sutlers’ Supplies jor the Army, aud all Mis- 
cellaneous Freight, st low rates, without break of 
bulk. 

Special Contracts for Goods, in large qu 
Reduced Rates. 

ae Freight received only at the Depot of Central 
Railroad of N. J., Pier 2 R. 

For further information, or special contracts, inquire 
at the Office of the Company, 49 Broadway, New York, 
or 548 Pennsylvania Av., W ashington Cc ‘ity. 

Mark Goods “ Government De spatch ” 

Freight received from 8 A. M. to 3 P. M. 

A. D. HOPE, of the Hope Express Co., 


tantilies, at 





rer ere Balter | 
ggover &iBak 


CELEB NOISELESS 


SEWING MMAGHINES 


THE MOST USEFUL HOLIDAY PRESENT 


Is aGrover & Baker Family Sewing Machine. It is 
industry, economy, health and happiness embodied ; 
and the family that does not possess one has an im- 
portant want yet unsupplied. A complete asqortpent, 
= latest improvements, at 495 Broadway, N. Y. 

qnaetse in all the principal Cities and + 
in “he United States, 316- 





NOW READY, 


Frank Leslie’s War Chart, 


33 BY 46 INCHES; 
Comprising a magnificent Map, showing theSeat o 
War, East and West; the Positions of the Nationa 
and Rebel Forces; the Locality of every Important 
Battle yet fought; the Positions of the Blockading 


Squadrons. 
It contains also 


PORTRAITS 
of Fifteen of the leading 


Officers of the National Army. 
Price 25 cents. 
ta Usual Discount to Dealers. 
N. B.—This is an excellent publication for Canvassers 
Inclose Twenty-five Cents in stamps or coin, and 
you will receive a copy postage free, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
19 City Hall Square, New York. 


TIFTANT & co., 


LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 

Fine Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver 
Ware, Bronzes, bioeks, Rich Porcelain Articies of Art 
and L uxury. 

No. 550 BROADWAY, NEW York, 


Hiouse In Paris, TIFFANY, REED & CO. 
8. R. Walker, 


TYPH FOUNDRY 


AND PRINTERS’ FURNISHING WAREHOUSE 
17 Dutch 8t., New York. 


Three Popular Lectures, 
ADAPTED TO THE TIMES, ON THE 


Poetry, Romance and Humor of War. 


The Subscriber, on invitation of Lecture Commit- 
tees, Public Institutions, Proprietors of Public Halls, 
and persons interested in the subject, will deliver for 
a reasonab)e compensation his New Lectures, recently 

repared. 

. e will deliver any one or two of the pees 
separately, or the three as acourse. Addre 

PARK BENJAMIN, 
309-21 24 West Seventeenth St., New York City. 


GENTS WANTED—Male and Female, all 
over the country, for the Union Prize Station- 
ery and Recipe Package, containing a superb print 
6x10) of = bh > ALLAN, 75 Me pay Fp Receipts, 
ag arpce, Oe tationery, &c., and a ew- 


éllery, on. Send Stamp for Oe 
Hic CKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau 


Soe NETS SR 


